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EMERSON AND MAETERLINCK 


Maeterlinck’s admiration for Emerson has been frequently re- 
marked upon. The dealers in literary intimacies have told of the 
well-worn and abudantly underscored edition of Emerson’s 
essays in the private library of the Belgian author, and every 
reader who has sought a complete acquaintance with Maeter- 
linck’s writings is familiar with the enthusiastic introduction 
which he contributed to a French translation of seven of Emer- 
sons essays, published some twenty years ago. But, in general, 
it has seemed sufficient to the biographers, panegyrists, interpre- 
ters, and critics of Maeterlinck merely to list Emerson vaguely 
among the sages—the philosophers, mystics, transcendentalists, 
and prophets—to whom the elegant Flemish visionary and ideal- 
ist is in some measure beholden for his ideas or with whom he 
would appear to have some sort of intellectual or tempera- 
mental affiliation. It is easy to be glib with names, and the nu- 
merous literary advertisers of Maeterlinck, especially in America, 
have exercised no reticence in their rather thinly erudite allu- 
sions to Plato, Plotinus, and Porphyry, Marcus Aurelius, Ruys- 
broeck the Admirable, Boehme, Swedenborg, Novalis, and divers 
others, including Coleridge, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Emerson. 
Whatever correspondence it may be possible to disclose between 
Maeterlinck and these various eminent sources of spiritual in- 
sight, it is certain that between him and Emerson in particular 
there are noteworthy similarities and equally significant differ- 
ences. Both the resemblances and the unlikenesses are probably 
obvious enough to anyone who finds the time to regard the 
two men deliberately side by side, but it is perhaps not imper- 
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tinent to take special cognizance of them, with a view to ventur- 
ing an opinion as to the relative longevity that the work of each 
of these purveyors of wisdom seems likely to enjoy. 

It is, of course, broadly, the mystic in Emerson that Maeter- 
linck admires. ‘‘I believe, he says, with his characteristically 
jewelled rhetoric, ‘‘that the writings of the mystics are the 
purest diamonds of the wondrous treasure of humanity.’’ But 
among these ‘‘purest diamonds’’ there are important varieties 
of color, form, size, number of facets, and appropriateness of 
setting. ‘‘Plato and Plotinus,’’ he reminds one, ‘‘are above all, 
princes of dialectic. They reach mysticism through the science 
of reasoning. They make use of their discursive soul, and seem 
to mistrust their intuitive or contemplative soul.’’ In the medi- 
eval Ruysbroeck, on the contrary, that ecstatic saint, ‘‘we meet 
again the habits of Asiatic thought; the intuitive soul reigns 
supreme above the discursive purification of ideas by words.”’ 
Emerson is neither a prince of dialectic nor an inspired monk 
wrapped into union with God. He is ‘‘the good morning shep- 
herd of pale meadows, green with a new optimism, both natural 
and plausible. He does not lead us to the edge of a precipice. 
He does not make us go from the humble and familiar close, 
because the glacier, the sea, the eternal snows, the palace, the 
stable, the cheerless hearth of the poor, and the cot of the sick— 
all are found beneath the same heaven, purified by the same stars, 
and subjugated to the same infinite powers.’’ 

Maeterlinck was still a young man, with swift and uncertain 
poetic images whirling in his mind, when he thus praised the 
American seer. But his meaning is not obscure. It is empha- 
sized by what he chants descriptively of three other masters of 
luminous insight. ‘‘Goethe accompanies our soul upon the shores 
of the sea of Serenity. Marcus Aurelius places our soul on the 
hill-side of an ideal humanity, its perfect excellence somewhat 
tiresome, and beneath too heavy a foliage of hopeless resignation. 
Carlyle, the spiritual brother of Emerson, who in this century 
has given us warning from the other end of the valley, has 
brought before us in lightning strokes, upon a background of 
shadow and storm, of an unknown, relentlessly strange, the only 
heroic moments of our being.’’ Emerson has the strong calm of 
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Goethe, but is not set aloof by the resigned loftiness of Marcus 
Aurelius and is not smokily surrounded by the sulphurous storm- 
iness of Carlyle. More specifically, Emerson is admirable to 
Maeterlinck because he recognizes and reveals that ‘‘treasure of 
the humble,” that ‘‘buried temple,” that ‘‘unknown guest” which 
is the possession of every human soul. His is a timely voice 
eloquently declaring that, no matter how thickly the spirit of 
the Jowliest or of the boldest man may be encrusted with skep- 
ticism or ignorance or error or evil, it wells divinely with un- 
suspected goodness and beauty. Emerson speaks with courage, 
“the has confidence in mystery.’’ ‘‘Emerson has come to affirm 
simply this equal and secret grandeur of life. He has en- 
compassed us with silence and with wonder. He has placed 
a shaft of light beneath the feet of the workman who leaves 
the workshop. . . . . He is nearer than any other to our 
common life. He is the most attentive, the most assiduous, the 
most honest, the most scrupulous, and probably the most human 
of guides. He is the sage of commonplace days, and common- 
place days are in sum the substance of our being.’’ It is Emer- 
son’s gift to discover to men, without respect of persons, that 
‘transcendental consciousness,’’ that self which is “‘more pro- 
found and more inexhaustible than the self of passion or of pure 
reason.”’ 

Thus Maeterlinck congratulates Emerson benignly on his being 
a co-worker, a co-“‘interpreter,’’ with himself. They would both 
be ministers of restoratives to the spiritually sick and of stimu- 
lants to the spiritually indolent. But they are not unbuttoned 
evangelists like Whitman, nor feverishly zealous revolutionists 
like Nietzsche, nor irascibly righteous pleaders like Ruskin, nor 
blessed dramatic visualists like Browning, nor gigantically earn- 
est examiners like Tolstoy, nor coolly surprising philosophers 
like M. Bergson. They question the meaning of life closely and 
even passionately, but not with lowering brows and burning 
eyes, nor with the slow steady gaze of undeflected logical per- 
ception. Both are somewhat naive in the ‘‘miscellaneous eclecti- 
cism’’ of their convictions, suggestions, recommendations, doc- 
trines; their ideas are fresh and stimulating not because they 
are new, for they are almost all of ancient lineage, but because 
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they point in a direction different from that of the prevalent 
tendencies of their own time. They would both address all men 
without discrimination, but each of them thinks and speaks in a 
language intelligible, or at any rate attractively meaningful, only 
to an auditor somewhat select. Both are essentially poets, with- 
out the special order of genius to cast their utterances in ade- 
quate poetic form. Both are noble and sincere, but the one is 
perhaps too excellently wise and vaguely profound, the other too 
fluent and self-assured, to be quite readily approachable or freely 
companionable. Both are men of power, and both have conspicu- 
ous (though hardly regrettable) limitations. As mystic idealists 
they are of close kin; as makers of literature, though in some 
degree comparable, they stand far apart. The one is a moral 
liberator of vigorously imaginative intellect to whom esthetic 
ends are never a temptation or a self-sufficing delight; the other 
is a conscious and original literary artist who finds his inspira- 
tion in the ideas germinated by a youthfully exploratory and 
frankly amateur philosophy. 

Perhaps the most immediately striking point of resemblance 
between these two teacher-poets is their glorification of the 
precept of self-reliance. In Emerson “ everything vibrates to 
that iron string.’’ ‘‘A man should learn,’’ he declares with the 
conviction, at once proud and humble, of one conscious of his 
own high spiritual gifts, ‘‘to detect and watch that gleam of light 
which flashes across his mind from within, more than the lustre 
of the firmament of bards and sages.’’ That gleam is the inflow- 
ing of God, or of Nature, which is the manifestation of God, or 
of the Over-Soul, which is the One, God and Nature and Soul of 
Man. If we will but learn to detect this light, Emerson assures 
us, we shall know that art, religion, political economy, institu- 
tions of all kinds, education of all forms—we shall know that 
whatever in the artificial world moves the passions or enters the 
mind can have no rightful dominance over the soul and can per- 
manently color or discolor only the soul that fails to be master 
of itself. Man’s spirit being infinite, all knowledge, all beauty 
lies within him, awaiting his discovery. Furthermore,— 


“ Save his own soul he has no star, 
And sinks, except his own soul guide, 
Helmless in middle turn of tide.” 
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The words are Swinburne’s, but they might almost have been 
Emerson’s, and Maeterlinck is merely another voice proclaiming 
the same salvation. The only temple of justice lies buried in 
the heart of man. The poorest of human creatures, the most 
dull, most evil, most blind has yet within his soul a fountain of 
invisible goodness, may find there the inexhaustible ‘‘treasure of 
the humble,’’ and entertains unawares that ‘‘unknown guest,"’ 
that infinite consciousness which knows no time or space, no 
birth or death, no good or evil, but comprehends all those mys- 
teries before which the finite intellect stands perpetually helpless 
and amazed. Inthe eyes of Maeterlinck and Emerson the life well 
lived is that in which the intellect is actively recognized to be no 
more than ‘‘a kind of phosphorescence playing over the inner 
sea’’ of the unfathomable and boundless soul, that in which the 
individual becomes more and more skilful in seizing those mo- 
ments when his intuitive sense is alert to the truth that lies 
beyond the reach of all his lesser faculties. 

The closer students of Emerson, however, especially Professor 
Woodberry, have pointed out that the American mystic’s doc- 
trine of self-reliance is really one of ‘‘God-reliance.’’ The ‘‘ego- 
istic will’’ is under the control of the ‘‘Over-Will’’ as the individ- 
ual soul is merely a microcosmic representation, or outflowing, 
or division of the Over-Soul. The human will is as frail and 
captious and misleading as the intellect. It is only that inmost 
eye, intuitive vision, that can perceive, realize, apprehend the 
true, the beautiful, the good, that is, those universals sought 
and embraced by the whole soul, which is itself universal by 
nature. Hence Emerson, with all his romantic enthusiasm over 
the dignity and supreme value of the individual self, is yet, as 
the ‘‘friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit,’’ 
one who counsels against particular ends, one who urges that 
in the affections we should seek to attain impersonal love, 
one who concerns himself not so much with particular reforms 
as with broad, general ideals of betterment—betterment for 
Man rather than for men and women, enlightenment for the 
human soul rather than forhuman souls. Maeterlinck the essay- 
ist is similarly concerned with universals. Maeterlinck the 
dramatist is more concerned with particulars, with the problems 
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that assail the spiritual self in the crucial moments of experi- 
ence, in the hour of disillusioned love, the hour of bereavement, 
the hour of death. But in all his prose volumes he is in- 
tent, like Emerson, on securing for the individual who would 
‘live in the spirit’’ liberty from all the impediments of tradi- 
tion, precedent, convention, dogma, and whatever obstructs 
the progress of the soul towards the complete discernment of 
itself as the seat of true judgment and all living and deathless 
beauty. This passion for spiritual freedom carries him also 
into a large and well-beaten field of speculation which stirred 
Emerson’s curiosity hardly at all: as to the immortality of the 
soul Maeterlinck admits no doubt; as to its nature he reasons 
with an engaging and fortifying plausibility. Our ‘‘unknown 
guest,’’ which abides in us but transcends our physical, our 
temporal self, points to a consciousness after death that we have 
as yet no means of grasping, a consciousness that may be called 
cosmic, or simply infinite, or figuratively divine, and a conscious- 
ness which there is no reason to fear but every reason to desire. 
The idea of it would appear to be virtually the same as the idea 
of Emerson’s Over-Soul. 

For the mature Maeterlinck the idea of fate has no more terror 
or beauty than for Emerson. The author of Za Sagesse et la Des- 
tinée is avery different sort of thinker, dreamer, and ‘‘interpre- 
ter’ from the author of La Princesse Maleine, Les Aveugles,and 
Pélléias et Mélisande. There are, to be sure, powers about us and 
in us, the mysterious faculties of our ‘‘unknown guest,’’ that we 
have as yet no means of understanding, and forces which, the more 
we master them, the more helplessly we are mastered by them— 
such forces as those liberated by our ingenuity in the invention 
and manufacture of the implements of war. But we carry within 
us a mysterious microcosmic epitome of all knowledge and all 
wisdom which, let it be fully discovered, makes us rulers of 
fortune, or destiny. ‘‘ Be her empire never so great over all 
things external, she always must halt when she finds on the 
threshold a silent guardian of the inner life.’’, Or as Emerson 
expresses it: ‘‘If we must accept Fate, we are not less com- 
pelled to affirm liberty, the significance of the individual, the 
grandeur of duty, the power of character.’”’ ‘‘Fate.... isa 
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name for facts not yet passed under the fire of thought ;—for 
causes which are unpenetrated.’’ There is really nothing ex- 
ternal to us, for—‘‘The smallest candle fills a mile with its rays, 
and the papillz of a man run out to every star.’’ But this is 
not the whole of Emerson’s conception. There is a sense in 
which fate is all-powerful. ‘‘For if we give it the high sense 
in which the poets use it, even thought itself is not above Fate: 
that too must act according to eternal laws... . . ee 
last and loftiest ascensions, insight itself, and the freedom of the 
will, is one of its obedient members.’’ But fate is attended and 
antagonized by power, because the world is a dual world of 
balance, of compensation. ‘‘ To hazard the contradiction,— 
freedom is necessary.”’ Intellect, moral sentiment, and will, 
which is created by insight and affection working together, 
annul fate, for ‘‘a part of Fate is the freedom of man.’’ Mae- 
terlinck is enamored, one may say, of the same time-worn idea. 
Emerson expresses it in epigrammatic sentences that glow in his 
prose pages and in his poetry like small live coals. Maeterlinck 
visualizes it in dramatic form or half-sings it in fluent, discur- 
sive paragraphs. Arielle, the ‘‘docile and familiar little fairy,’’ 
the ‘‘ inner force,’’ the ‘‘subliminal self’’ of the sage magician 
Merlin, in_/Joyzelle, is the ‘‘neglected power which slumbers in 
every soul,’’ that inmost understanding which creates destiny 
and masters the world. 

In general, the mysticism of Maeterlinck is much more argu- 
mentative than that of Emerson. The latest of his essays, 
those published in America as a volume with the title Zhe Un- 
known Guest, have in large part a sober scientific plainness far 
removed in tone and effect from the luxuriantly imaginative 
ornateness of his first book, Le 7résor des Humbles, and the 
tendency through the four or five intervening volumes is toward 
a carefully rationalized coherence of thought and temperateness 
of expression. Maeterlinck delights in studying metaphysical 
problems with the same sort of calm laboratory scrutiny that he 
devotes to the life and intelligence of bees or of flowers. The 
essays on the past, luck, ‘‘the psychology of accident,’’ spiritual- 
istic and theosophical doctrines and records of strange phenom- 
ena, the Elberfeld horses, and the findings of the Society for 
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Psychical Research—these in particular are marked by an atti- 
tude of mind, an organization of ideas, and a moderation of style 
different from anything to be found in Emerson. All of these 
writings are the product of a temperament that is essentially 
mystical, but in the imperfect, relative way of all seers whose 
vision consists in a compromise or a codperation between direct 
spiritual perception and mathematically strict rational inquiry. 
The seer who is consistently aud completely mystical, as Pro- 
fessor Santayana shows in his critical appreciation of Emerson, 
must be one who rejects everything relative, imagination as well 
as intellect, common sense, poetry, conscience—because nothing 
relative can seize the absolute, the one, the universal for which 
the mystic hungers and which he believes that he divines. Per- 
haps Ruysbroeck the Admirable in his most exalted moments, 
or William Blake in his times of most complete severance from 
all normal human experience, was not far from meeting the 
qualifications of this thoroughly consistent mystic. But in 
general the ‘‘ interpreter,’’ especially in the modern world, who 
believes that ‘‘ we live only by virtue of our transcendental 
being ’’ will be very much of arelativist. He may be an ab- 
struse and esoteric thinker like Coleridge or like Browning; a 
visionary like Shelley or Francis Thompson; a moral idealist 
and disillusionist like Ibsen; a very well-poised, very humanly 
wise, and very keenly humorous philosopher like William James. 
He may be a ‘‘good morning shepherd’’ like Emerson or a placid 
devotee of the mysterious like Maeterlinck. In any case he will 
be a relativist in whom cautious and canny intellect, venturous 
and self-regaling imagination, moral intensity, zsthetic sensi- 
bility, and practical good sense are variously mixed by the play 
of circumstance and temperament. Maeterlinck inclines to be 
more argumentative than Emerson, not because there is more 
mind in his mysticism, but because there is less inspired assur- 
ance and no such genius for the flow of half-isolated images and 
ideas as the American sage possesses to a degree wholly unique. 

Though neither Emerson nor Maeterlinck is, in the proper 
signification of the term, a philosopher, though neither of them 
has built up a body of doctrine or a comprehensively systema- 
tized order of ideas, yet both concern themselves, in one place 
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or another, with a good share of the vital questions with which 
philosophy deals. The attitude of the one towards religion is 
virtually identical with that of the other—an attitude aptly ex- 
pressed by a familiar stanza from Rossetti’s Soothsay:— 


Let lore of all Theology 

Be to thy soul what it can be ; 

But know,—the Power that fashions man 
Measured not out thy little span 

For thee to take the meting-rod 

In turn, and so approve on God 

Thy science of Theometry. 

‘‘Our young people,’’ says Emerson in one of those humor- 
ously pragmatic passages such as only so sane and beneficently 
independent a sage as he could write, ‘‘are diseased with the 
theological problems of original sin, origin of evil, predestina- 
tion, and the like. . . . These are the soul’s mumps, and 
measles, and whooping-coughs, and those who have not caught 
them cannot describe their health or prescribe the cure.”’ 
Creeds are ‘‘a disease of the intellect.’’ All subservience to 
the dictates of formal religion stands in the way of that 
self-reliance which marks the true man. But—‘‘ Let a man 
believe in God, and not in names and places and persons.’’ 
‘* Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the 
soul. The simplest person, who in his integrity worships God, 
becomes God; yet forever and ever the influx of this better and 
universal self is new and unsearchable.’’ For Maeterlinck, sim- 
ilarly, all positive religion is a hindrance to the soul’s perception 
of its own beauty and power; the man who accepts on faith the 
dictates of any doctrine thus limits hisprop erly endless search 
of truth; the formal religions are all guilty of ‘“‘narrowing the 
mystery of the universe.’’ And God is ‘‘perhaps only the most 
beautiful desire of our soul.’’ Maeterlinck would subscribe read- 
ily to Emerson’s confidence that ‘‘when we have broken our God 
of tradition, and ceased from our God of rhetoric, then may God 
fire the heart with His presence.”’ 

To Kant religion was one kind of truth—a truth ‘‘theoreti- 
cally problematical but practically certain.’’ Maeterlinck’s atti- 
tude toward science is somewhat similar to this; the attitude of 
Emerson significantly divergent. For the materials and the 
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processes of science Maeterlinck has the liveliest admiration, and 
yet he is sagacious enough to remind himself and his reader 
that after all science ‘is ‘‘but a reassuring and conciliatory ex- 
pression of our ignorance. Unless we make a discreet and 
expert use of scientific method, and guard ourselves against the 
errors of imperfect judgment and personal bias by maintaining a 
temper of scientifically critical skepticism, we cannot hope with 
any profit to explore those seeming approaches to the mystery 
that surrounds us which engage the zeal of the Society for 
Psychical Research and all its associations. Maeterlinck has 
read far and wide in the publications of the established natural 
sciences as well as in the records and speculations of investigators 
who are partly concerned with matters that lie over the border 
of ascertainable fact. When he writes of bees or flowers, of 
automobiles or of high explosives, he writes—even if somewhat 
inaccurately, somewhat mistakenly, or (as it may appear to a 
certain type of reader) too poetically—with the readiness and 
impressiveness of a man well informed, a man of very respectable 
liberal culture. And it is so because Maeterlinck attaches to 
science a supreme importance for our present age. The subju- 
gation of the kingdom of matter is our immediate and pressing 
mission. As the sciences that we already possess advance, and 
sciences just now dawning or not yet even surmised win more 
power for us, more ground against the internal evils of our 
society which spring from our prodigious ignorance, we shall 
draw nearer and nearer to that state of freedom in which we 
may devote ourselves to the strong and untroubled study of the 
spiritual truth constantly hinted to us by our ‘‘unknown guest,”’ 
our inner self. 

For Emerson science sometimes holds a broad interpretative 
interest, but never a fascination. Thoreau with his large and 
intuitive, almost boyish curiosity, is probably more closely allied 
to Maeterlinck in this respect than any other American man of 
genius in the field of literature. They are both wonderingly 
fertile in notions of the correspondence between what would 
certainly appear to be the spiritual forces in plants and animals 
and those in man. Maeterlinck finds in flowers an intelligence, 
an imagination, a range of virtues and weaknesses, a flow of 
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sensibilities, a struggling grapple with the mysterious powers 
of the universe quite like our own, and he arrives at this be- 
lief by the avenue of scientific study. But Emerson usually 
thinks of Nature vaguely in the abstract, sometimes as a reflec- 
tion of the soul of man, as created by the soul of man, sometimes 
as the revelation of God, sometimes as a kind of finite existence, 
limited by time and space, which the soul necessarily transcends. 
The relation between this Nature and science he expresses char- 
acteristically in ‘‘ The Poet,’’ one of the essays included in the 
volume bearing Maeterlinck’s introductory praise of the Ameri- 
can mystic. ‘‘ The Universe,’’ he says, ‘‘is the externization 
of the soul. Wherever the life is, that bursts into appearance 
around it. Our science is sensual, and therefore superficial. 
The earth and the heavenly bodies, physics, and chemistry, we 
sensually treat, as if they were self-existent; but these are the 
retinue of that Being we have. ... .”’ Science ‘‘always goes 
abreast with the just elevation of the man, keeping step with 
religion and metaphysics; or, the state of science is an index of 
our self-knowledge. Since everything in nature answers to a 
moral power, if any phenomenon remains brute and dark, it is 
because the correspgnding faculty in the observer is not yet 
active.’’ Hence it is only the inspired, the intuitive scientist 
who is of value. ‘‘The poet alone knows astronomy, chemistry, 
vegetation, and animation, for he does not stop at these facts, 
but employs them as signs.’’ Science is an excitant to the 
inner vision. It helps the soul to know and to speak the univer- 
sal language of Nature. And thus Emerson expresses one of the 
ideas that motivate LZ’ Ozseau Bleu. ‘*We fill the hands and nur- 
series of our children with all manner of dolls, drums, and horses, 
withdrawing their eyes from the plain face and sufficing objects of 
nature, the sun, and moon, the animals, the water, and stones, 
which should be their toys.’’ Like Goethe, Emerson approaches 
science as the poetic philosopher; Maeterlinck approaches it 
partly in the same spirit, but also with a trained intellectual grasp 
of its working methods, with a certain capacity for seizing and 
pursuing its logic, and with a practical relish for its specific data. 

The optimism of Maeterlinck, furthermore, springs largely from 
his growing confidence in the power of science to bring man 
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ever more swiftly to that point where he may begin to under- 
stand and master the spiritual truths that lie beyond the reach 
of any imaginable science, whether or not it depend upon the 
rational sense. He repeats again and again, both in his later 
plays and in his essays, the conviction that we are already on 
the very threshold of discoveries which will render us masters of 
the material world, that will create for us the wisdom to foretell 
the future, that will free us from all dominion of the past, and 
that will perfect the intercommunication of soul and soul. Em- 
erson’s optimism, on the contrary, is a sort of broadly religious 
trust in the operations of the Over-Soul, in the vaguely ascer- 
tainable tendencies of men to recognize the universals that fill 
their particular beings. ‘‘ Emerson’s systematic benevolence,’’ 
says Arnold, ‘‘ comes from what he himself calls somewhere his 
‘persistent optimism’; and his persistent optimism is the 
root of his greatness and the source of his charm.’”’ All 
good lying within the mind and heart of man, it is but neces- 
sary that he should find and release it. ‘‘The good man,’’ 
Emerson preaches with typically romantic eloquence, ‘‘has ab- 
solute good, which like fire turns everything to its own 
nature, so that you cannot do him any harm.”’ This is a part 
of that law of compensation which keeps all forces in pro- 
portion. Hence Emerson has no fear of evil, no terror of sin. 
Professor Santayana explains that the ‘‘habit of worship’’ which 
he inherited from his Puritan forebears ‘‘survived in Emerson 
as an instinct’ after the positive beliefs of his vigorously right- 
eous progenitors ‘‘ had faded into a recognition of ‘ spiritual 
laws.’’’ At any rate it is the irrefragable sense of spiritual law 
which makes him placidly confident that the ugly and the evil 
are negligible because always conquerable by the beautiful and 
the good. Maeterlinck beholds evil as an omnipresent and dan- 
gerous force, though a force that has its roots wholly in men’s 
ignorance. His early plays picture the somewhat vaguely exter- 
nalized souls of men, women and children coping helplessly with 
evil incarnate or with annihilating Death. His later plays and 
his essays are intended to reveal how these ever watchful enemies 
may be defeated, how their destructive power may be transmuted 
into good. But Maeterlinck never has the charm of Emerson, 
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nor is his optimism the primary source of such charm as he has. 
He possesses none of Emerson’s invulnerably cheerful sanctity, 
and it is not so much by a prophet’s exciting and liberating 
ideas as by a visionary’s somewhat startling images that he 
illuminates his dramas and his discursive prose. 

Partly, no doubt, because of the relation between his optimism 
and his studious respect for the ways and ends of science, Maeter- 
linck’s prescriptive suggestions as to means of curing specific 
social diseases.and upbuilding individual health are less wary, 
more outspoken, and more concretely and deliberately interested 
than those of Emerson. Both these amateur philosophers are 
aristocrats who subscribe to democratic ideals, but Maeterlinck is 
much the more ready and explicit champion of the broad social- 
istic ideal: our unquestionable duty is to act as speedily and as 
unselfishly as we can in the effort to free the world of all inequal- 
ities in possession and opportunity. ‘‘To distribute happiness 
more equitably’’—that must be our all-governing ambition. Em- 
erson has his doubts concerning the wisdom of universal suffrage, 
but Maeterlinck unequivocally urges that it is the most promising 
experiment by which a nation, or the whole race, may explore 
the problem of its destiny. For such notions as vegetarianism 
and such slogans as total abstinence both counsellors have a 
tentative and temperate regard. But Emerson is generally 
distrustful of the increasingly numerous mechanical devices for 
the furthering of individua] comfort and social salubrity, while 
Maeterlinck would encourage all those triumphantly ingenious 
efforts by which practical or utilitarian art and science make 
headway in the conquest of the material world. Emerson 
sounds an impatient and almost contemptuous warning against 
the ponderous machinery, the meddling institutionalism of mod- 
ern society; pauper relief bodies, for instance, like churches and 
various kinds of schools, he looks upon as “‘ yokes to the neck.”’ 
“Society everywhere is in conspiracy against the manhood of 
every one of its members.’’ This is his theory; in his daily life 
he is as much the reliable citizen, the good friend, the sympa- 
thetic and tactful member of his community as Maeterlinck. In 
neither man is there that withdrawal from the world which is the 
peculiar obligation, rather than the need or the preference, of 
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mystic or skeptic or stoic. But to Maeterlinck society is itself a 
most inescapable element in the working out of human destiny; 
our social choice lies between the extremes of anarchy and intri- 
cately scientific organization, and it is in such organization 
as corresponds to the infinitely complex life of external nature 
that our best prospects of spiritual self-knowledge disclose 
themselves. 

This attitude towards society enforces and dignifies Maeter- 
linck’s highly romantic but finely measured reverence for women. 
It is a reverence similar to that discriminatingly felt and pro- 
foundly expressed by John Stuart Mill, though not so striking as 
Mill’s, for the English thinker is a man of hard principles and 
grimly reasoned theories, while the Flemish poet is a man of 
delicate sensibilities and chivalric impulses. It is a reverence 
also that harmonizes with the vigorously revolutionary and im- 
partially analytical respect paid to the mind and soul of woman 
by George Meredith. The author of ‘‘Modern Love’’ and The 
Egoist persuasively insists that the ‘‘Comic Spirit’’ which ani- 
mates the truest, the most unadulterated criticism can thrive 
only in a society of cultivated men and women, a society of 
equal intellectual privileges, equally and reciprocally exercised. 
Maeterlinck trusts largely to the superior insight, the superior 
spiritual appetence of woman, for the progress of the race to- 
wards the complete mastery of its fate—he trusts to this as 
much as to the ever growing and fresh blooming powers of 
science. Not only do women have the mystic sense in richer 
proportion than men, but they employ that sense, that vision, 
with less effort, with less interference from the distracting 
cross-play of reason and sentiment. They are nearer to the 
heart of being. In Emerson the same wisely romantic assurance 
finds expression, though with no such frequency or emphasis. 
When truth is in the air, he says, ‘‘the most impressionable 
brain will announce it first, but all will announce it a few min- 
utes later. So women, as most susceptible, are the best index 
of the coming hour.’’ And in a familiar passage that illustrates 
his gift for fusing the language of the universal poet with that 
of the New England householder he speaks thus: ‘‘Let the great 
soul incarnated in some woman’s form, poor and sad and single, 
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in some Dolly or Joan, go out to service, and sweep chambers 
and scour floors, and its effulgent daybeams cannot be muffled or 
hid, but to sweep and scour will instantly appear supreme and 
beautiful actions, the top and radiance of human life, and all 
people will get mops and brooms... . . 2 

In general, Emerson’s critics find him wanting in passion. 
‘‘He conceived of himself,’’ says Mr. Brownell, ‘‘as a passive 
medium of transmission for divine messages to humanity.”’ 
‘‘His nature was flooded with light, but it lacked heat.’’ Yet 
there are times when Emerson does glow with an intensity of 
feeling commensurate with the swift intensity of his thought, as 
in the touching 7hrenody, and there is perhaps a revelation of 
the inner romantic heart of the man in his persistent liking of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. He could say that he had never heard 
of a crime which he might not have committed. And it is true 
that, in spite of his doctrine that ‘‘ love, which is the deification 
of persons, must become more impersonal every day,’’ he could 
understand with a delicately humorous tenderness the beauty of 
youthful love between the sexes. ‘‘Life is an ecstasy,’’ declares 
this serene intellectualist. ‘‘We know what madness belongs 
to love,—what power to paint a vile object in hues of heaven.”’ 
Not even Meredith in the famous lyrical chapter of Richard 
Feverel that celebrates the glory of youth’s supreme hour can 
surpass by much the singing sweetness of that essay on ‘‘Love’’ 
in which Emerson describes the ‘‘celestial rapture.’’ Though 
this essay was not included in the volume of translations for 
which Maeterlinck wrote his introductory eulogium, yet he must 
have read it and caught the gentle flavor of its eloquence. But 
to Maeterlinck romantic love is almost from the beginning what 
it could never have become to Emerson—the highest means of 
revealing mystically the ‘‘inexhaustible’’ and ‘‘unfathomable’’ 
beauty of the inner spiritual vision. The ‘‘eternal triangle’ 
holds a fascination for Maeterlinck the dramatist because it offers 
the best opportunity to visualize with quick and stunning verac- 
ity the struggle in human souls between the lucid perception 
that alone can control fate and the pitiful, the tragic blindness 
of our common ignorance. The pathetically disillusioned little 
Sélysette, the suddenly awakened and dauntless Monna Vanna, 
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the divinely illuminated Mary of Magdala—these heroines, Mae- 
terlinck would have us see, are spiritual victors because in them 
love is lighted by that wisdom, that understanding which is the 
purest insight of the soul. Maeterlinck is like Ibsen in so far 
as he is a visualist, possessing the ability of the artist to embody 
ideas in adequate form, who is intent on an ideal of freedom for 
the individual, especially the individual woman, from the bonds 
created by a society darkly fearful of its safety. Love is to him 
a various and impassioned study in the romantically imaginative 
concrete; to Emerson it is a single and relatively unemotional 
study in the abstract. Inthe mind of the one it creates a series 
of dramatic pictures, in the mind of the other a current of ideas. 
Here is the chief difference between these two ‘‘interpreters.’’ 
Maeterlinck is almost always the conscious literary artist ; Emer- 
son is almost never so. Yet to Emerson belong a charm and a 
power that Materlinck very rarely attains, if at all. A possible 
way of putting it is to say that the American has compelling and 
permanently persuasive genius; the Belgian, engaging and temp- 
orarily impressive talent. The sincerity of the one is no more 
questionable than that of the other. The mysticism of each is 
of a high intellectual temper, free (except in the case of some of 
Maeterlinck’s too symbolical plays) from troublesome obsurity 
and from emotional eccentricity. Both writers have the inten- 
sity that is the most indispensable ingredient of literature, and 
both have a certain breadth of appeal, though to a limited au- 
dience. Both speak to the heart of man as well as to the mind. 
And the convictions—even the utterances—of the one are at not 
a few points almost identical with those of the other. But a 
different kind of light flows about Emerson from that which 
shines in the pages of Maeterlinck. The ‘‘lucid freedom’’ that 
Arnold admired in the New England sage whom he dared to 
criticise with disinterested candor—the “‘dignity, delicacy, 
serenity, elevation’ of this unpretentious prophet of ‘‘cheerful- 
ness and hope’’ are never to be found in the same measure in 
the poet, dramatist, and essayist who began his career under the 
spell of the ill-poised and too fantastic Symbolists. To read 
Emerson is to enter reverently into the presence of a strong man 
who is competent —in Huxley’s phrase—‘‘to spin the gossamers 
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as well as forge the anchors of the mind.’’ Maeterlinck is, at 
any rate, not an interpreter who will forge anchors for the mind. 
One does not follow with reverence what the enthusiastic re- 
viewers of his earlier work called his ‘‘febrile ’’and ‘‘lissome’’ 
style, but with a continually reinforced delight in its bejewelled 
luxuriousness, and a refreshing pleasure in its body of imagina- 
tively colored ideas. In a word, one is pleased by Maeterlinck, 
but moved by Emerson. The essays of this calm American 
writer are animated by more surprise, more connotation, more 
play of thought itself than are the essays of this elegantly adven- 
turous European. There is never any hint of the hyper-zsthetic 
in the tone of the culture behind Emerson’s prose and poetry, 
but ene is sometimes conscious of such an enfeebling quality in 
the prose and the drama, especially the drama, of Maeterlinck. 
The raciness, the occasional salty humor, the spontaneous sud- 
denness of pat and curiously unbookish allusion that lead the 
reader on from one agglomerate paragraph to another in Emerson 
are totally absent from Maeterlinck. It is as inconceivable of the 
author of Monna Vanna and La Mort that he should keep a 
journal for half a century as that a Father Taylor should find in 
him a resemblance to Christ. Maeterlinck can be almost wholly 
explained; about Emerson there will ever remain a charming 
and venerable residuum of the inexplicable. 


GEORGE R. MAcMINN. 


University of California. 























CERVANTES AS HEALTH TEACHER 
(1616-1916) 


Sydenham, one of the most distinguished English physicians 
of the seventeenth century, when asked by a prospective student 
of medicine, Richard (afterward Sir Richard) Blackmore, what 
books he should read, answered, ‘“‘Read Don Quixote. It is a 
very good book. I read it still.”’ 

Very strange advice this, to the twentieth century student of 
medicine; and Cervantes’ great work would find itself as rudely 
jostled by the prescribed ponderous and growing volumes of 
anatomy, physiology, and other sciences with which the shelves 
of the modern medical freshman groan, as was the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure by the prosaic muleteers, innkeepers, servant 
maids, and convicts of his quest. And yet, in this three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of its author, the history of Don 
Quixote is no less valuable as a help to health than in the days 
of the wise physician who set it first among his books. 

Don Quixote was not written for physicians more than for 
others. It has no cryptic meaning to be appreciated only by 
them. Neither did Sydenham recommend it because it deals 
with mental disease. Physicians find few (alas! all too few) 
patients who suffer from the Quixotic type of lunacy, though 
they have much to do with those on the border-line between 
sanity and insanity, and the knight and his squire themselves 
represent the margins of the narrow highway of health over 
which, usually to Sancho’s side, poor humanity is continually 
stumbling. Every man is a mixture, in varying proportions, of 
the idealist knight and the materialist squire. Mad, of course, 
the former, but so are all men who are worth while; for as 
Michelangelo declared, ‘‘ There is no better way of keeping sane 
and free from anxiety than by being mad.”’ Indeed the great 
artist had not a little likeness to Don Quixote in his daily do- 
ings,—handing on to others his presents of choice wines, but 
confining his own diet chiefly to bread and cheese ; sleeping 
little because he worked better so, and economizing time lost in 
buttoning and unbuttoning by sleeping in his clothes and dog- 
skin boots. There was Sancho enough in his nature, however 
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for him to appreciate the jingle of gold in his wallet and to 
make him seem the more sane. 

Body and mind go hand in hand, and if Don Quixote is a study 
in mental ideals and psychic equilibrium, it is as much a study of 
physical ideals and that which makes for bodily balance. The 
picture is perfect from both standpoints, and each reader can 
extract from it, according to his insight, wisdom in bodily and 
mental health. 

It is significant that Cervantes’ precepts of health are always 
put into the mouth of the idealist of this strangely assorted pair. 
Sancho is a pen-picture of the panderer to the flesh, but Don 
Quixote always subordinates his bodily demands to the larger 
issues of his errantry. Cervantes, himself an idealist, was, like 
all our greatest men, impressed with the dignity of the body and 
the value of health, and, through the knight, he, along with 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Moliére, Montaigne, Locke, Franklin, Wes- 
ley, Carlyle, and Spencer, was a great lay-teacher of health. 
That his lessons are presented so clandestinely adds to his art 
without diminishing the effectiveness of his teaching. 

Cervantes knew the curse of ill health, and we can guess that 
it often interfered with many of his plans. He knew what it 
was to be in that unhappiest-of-all lots for a soldier,—stretched, 
on the eve of a great battle, upon a bed of fever in the hold of 
his ship. As the hero of his book would have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances, he, against all remonstrance of his compan- 
ions, made his way to the deck, took a prominent part in the 
fight, and received, as tokens of his bravery, three gunshot 
wounds—two in his chest and one which permanently crippled 
his right hand “for the greater glory of that member.” But 
though he never spares himself when duty calls, the idealist 
values his physical welfare as necessary to spiritual advancement, 
and only his respect and care for his body could, in the excesses 
of the age in which he lived, have kept Cervantes in such a state 
of preservation that, after three score and five years, he could 
complete his masterpiece. 

The father of Cervantes was a physician and, reasoning from 
son to father, we can believe he was a wise one. Doubtless the 
celebrated son absorbed all his father’s lore and maxims, but 
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most of his somatic wisdom was learned by experience. After 
his unfortunate adventure with the enchanted sheep armies and 
the disenchanting shepherds, Don Quixote, upon inventory of 
his possessions, finds he has lost some teeth in the combat. 
On hearing Sancho’s report as to the number of his remaining 
molars, he cries, ‘“‘ Unfortunate that I am! I had rather they 
had torn off an arm, provided it were not the sword arm; for 
thou must know, Sancho, that a mouth without teeth is like a 
‘mill without a stone, and that a diamond is not so precious as a 
tooth.”” By such acuteness of observation in this matter Cer- 
vantes fairly anticipates, by three centuries, the teaching of pro- 
fessional hygienists. That he learned this lesson partly from 
experience is most likely; for, though he makes Don Quixote say 
that he had lost no teeth by decay or “catarrh,” he, at sixty- 
nine, describes himself as having but six teeth “and those in 
poor condition and so ill-matched that no two of them meet.”’ 
Cervantes preached, as he practised, temperance and sobriety. 
Upon his assumption of the governorship of his island, Sancho 
is advised by his master as to his bodily, as well as to his other, 
conduct. He tells him to “eat little at dinner and less at supper; 
for the health of the whole body is tempered in the laboratory 
of the stomach.’”’ We are reminded of Shakespeare’s ‘“ Fat 
stomachs have lean pates and dainty bits make rich the ribs, but 
bankrupt quite the wits.” Don Quixote’s gentle admonition, 
“Drink with moderation ; for inebriety never keeps a secret nor 


performs a promise,”’ is echoed by Feste in 7wel/th Night when 


he tells Olivia that a drunken man is ‘‘Like a drowned man, a 
fool and a madman. One draught above heat makes him a fool; 
the second mads him; and a third drowns him.” 

Shakespeare’s apostrophe to sleep is outrivaled by that of Cer- 
vantes :-— 


‘Blessings light on him who first invented sleep. It covers 
a man all over, mind and body, like a cloak ; it is meat to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, heat to the cold, and cold to 
the hot; it is the coin that can purchase all things; the bal- 
ance that makes the shepherd equal with the king, the fool 
with the wise man. It has only one fault, as I have heard 
say, which is, that it looks like death; for between the sleeper 
and the corpse there is little to choose.” 
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The average physician of the time, in the person of Pedro 
Recio de Aguero, is held up by Cervantes to gentle but certain 
ridicule. Dazzled by “the North Star and shining light of 
medicine,” his ‘‘ Master Hippocrates,”’ he, as bodily adviser to 
Governor Sancho, blindly applies the aphorisms of the Father of 
Medicine as to the restrictions of diet, much to the distress of 
Sancho, who swears by the material sun, that, beginning with 
Pedro, he will ‘cudgel every doctor out of the island, at least 
those I take to be ignorant,” but “the learned physicians, the 
prudent and wise, I'll put on my head and honour like persons 
divine.”’ 

The surgeon was of small account in the days of Cervantes. 
The operation of phlebotomy, about the only one performed, 
was so common and so inexpensive as to have no importance 
as a subject for conversation. The surgeon was, in fact, none 
other than the barber, and the barber was the surgeon. Cer- 
vantes makes most happy use of this surgeon-barber’s and 
barber-surgeon’s chief utensil,—his basin. Of two neighboring 
villages, one has a surgeon and the other is so small as to have 
“neither apothecary nor barber, and since its neighbor had, the 
barber of the larger served the lesser; in which at this time was 
a man that had need to be bled and another that had need to be 
shaved.”” The barber-surgeon was on his way thither “ carrying 
his brass basin which served as receptacle either for blood or 
lather according to the need of the case,’’ and, since it rained, 
“the barber would not spoil his hat (which must have been new), 
—in its stead he wore the basin,’’ which, “being burnished, 
shone half a league.”” What wonder that, though bereft of its 
visor, this basin should, to the unclouded eye of the Knight, be 
none other than the helmet of Mambrino ! 

Though the barber-surgeon has evolved apace into the barber 
and the surgeon, each going his own way, the one cutting always 
through the skin, the other doing so only by accident, the maker 
of patent medicines has not changed one whit in three hundred 
years. Cervantes impales this enterprising member of society 
with his unescapable pen. After unceremonious handling by 
the servants of the Holy Brotherhood, Don Quixote is reminded 
of the magic balsam of Fierabras, after two draughts of which 
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he promises his squire, “. . . . instantly thou wilt see me become 
sounder than an apple.” Like any other Sancho, the Squire 
pricks up his ears and exclaims, “If this be so, I renounce from 
henceforward the government of the promised island, and only 
desire in payment of my many and good services, that your 
worship will give me the receipt of this extraordinary liquor ; for 
I dare say it will anywhere fetch more than two reals an ounce, 
and I want no more to pass this life with credit and comfort. 
But I should be glad to know whether the making of it will cost 
much?’’ ‘For less than three reals,’ Don Quixote answers, 
‘thou mayest make nine pints.” Let us see. An average, 
not-too-long-used real was worth about ten cents. For less than 
thirty cents one could make nine pints, that is, nearly a hundred 
and fifty ounces. The magic elixir would cost, therefore, half 
acent an ounce. Two reals, or twenty cents, was evidently a 
very saleable price for a cure-all. The return would be forty- 
fold. Is it any wonder that Sancho wishes to go into the phar- 
maceutical business, and exclaims, “Sinner that I am! Why 
does your worship delay making it?” Alas, the making of 
magic elixirs of life at a four-thousand-per-cent profit is still a 
most alluring pursuit! “for we are all as God made us, and often- 
times a great deal worse.’’ Sancho was cured of his enthusiasm 
over this bit of enterprise by taking a dose of his own medicine. 
‘‘Goodman death’’ found Cervantes a resistant victim, and it 
was not until he had, in 1616, reached his sixty-ninth year that, 
by the aid of dropsy,—due probably to a failing heart,—he took 
him from this world that had been none too kind to him. Yet to 
it he has given a work of which, fortunately, he himself could 
say, ‘“‘Children turn its leaves, young people read it, grown men 
understand it, old folks praise it.’’ Perhaps it would have pleased 
him not a little to know that physicians, even so great as Syden- 
ham, would read and recommend it as a ‘“ very good book.”’ 


JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS. 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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FRANCIS BRET HARTE 


The story of California forms one of the most interesting and 
romantic of all the states in the Union, and the quest of the 
Argonauts of ’49 is by far the most fascinating chapter in 
California’s history. This state was early settled by the Spaniards, 
but they made slow progress in developing the country. It re- 
mained for the discovery of gold in El Dorado County to hasten 
the development of California and to impart to its history special 
interest and romance. The revolutionary action of John Charles 
Fremont, the Pathfinder, which resulted in the cession of this 
Mexican territory to the Union, had already prepared the way 
for the rapid tide of immigration which then set in to the Pacific 
Coast. The discovery of gold of course imparted additional 
impetus to this tide and brought a vast horde of adventurers to 
this El] Dorado. Cities sprang up by magic, as it were by night, 
and what but a short while before was a vast primeval forest 
soon blossomed into a cultivated land of fertile fields waving 
their golden harvests of grain and of orchards laden with their 
ripe luscious fruits. Great engineering enterprises were under- 
taken and streams turned out of their natural courses to do man’s 
bidding ; and thus an immense new commonwealth was created 
out of a vast wilderness. 

There were two routes from the East to this wonderful new 
land of the Golden Fleece,—the one a waterway by Cape Horn 
and the other the overland trail. But either of these routes 
entailed severe hardships and untiring endurance on the part of 
the pioneers, and it was only the fittest that survived the diffi- 
culties and hardships of the voyage by sea or of the overland 
journey. So the pioneers who reached California were a husky 
and sturdy folk capable of untold endurance and as distinctive 
as the companions of Jason. Those who made their way to 
California in ’49 were, for the most part, men of education and 
not a few college graduates. Yet among the men of education 
and character were some also of the baser sort, some even of the 
criminal class. All, however, both cultured and degraded, 
tended toward a lower level of living and thinking under the 
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primitive conditions of that pioneer life, when freed from the 
refining influences of the home. The life of the Argonauts, 
therefore, was less restrained by social conventions and wilder 
than that of almost any other American pioneers. The mad 
rush for gold served to intensify their innate vices as well as 
to develop acquired vices, like gambling, which was rife among 
them. Yet it must not be inferred that the Argonauts were all 
human degenerates destitute of virtues, for such an inference 
would do them unspeakable injustice and be absolutely false, 
These new-comers soon after their arrival established certain 
social and moral standards and even administered their crude 
forms of justice with a remarkable degree of impartiality and 
equity. Their improvised laws were executed through their 
vigilance committees,—an institution serving as a court of 
justice. 
I 

Now this pioneer life on our Pacific Coast, fortunately, has 
been raised to the dignity of literature and preserved through the 
writings of Francis Bret Harte, who knew that life intimately 
from actual experience and observation and who has written of 
it as one to the manner born. Bret Harte, as he is generally 
called, was born in Albany, New York, in 1836. His father, 
Henry Harte, who died young, was an accomplished scholar 
and teacher, being an instructor in the Albany Female Academy, 
then a noted school, and later conducted a private school of his 
own in that city. But despite his intellectual gifts Henry Harte 
was not a successful man, and upon his death in 1845 he left his 
family of a wife and four children unprovided for and they 
consequently had to undergo many privations. 

Young Bret Harte was a precocious and studious child, but 
did not enjoy robust health. At the tender age of six, his 
biographers inform us, he read Shakespeare and Froissart and 
the following year, in the well-selected library his father had 
accumulated, the lad of seven made the acquaintance of Dickens, 
reading Dombey and Son. This is significant because he was 
to be more profoundly influenced by Dickens than by any other 
author he ever read. After this he came to make the ac- 
quaintance of Fielding, Goldsmith, Smollett, Cervantes, and 
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Washington Irving of his own country. When fourteen years 
old, the boy began the study of Greek and made rapid progress. 
In his early youth, even at the age of eleven, Bret Harte gave 
evidence of his ambition to become an author by writing a poem 
“Autumnal Musings,’’ which he sent surreptitiously to the Mew 
York Sunday Adas, and he had the gratification and honor of 
seeing it appear in the next issue. A much longer effusion 
entitled “The Hudson River,’’ which he wrote when he was 
sixteen, he never published, though he profited by his mother’s 
criticism of it. 

At the age of thirteen Bret Harte was compelled by pecuniary 
reasons to retire from school and to work for his living. He 
thereupon entered a lawyer's office where he remained a year 
and went thence to a counting-room of a merchant. By the 
time he was sixteen years old, he had become self-supporting. 
Then it was that his mother, in company with some friends and 
relatives, decided to move to California to make her home there 
with her elder son Henry, leaving behind Francis Bret with his 
younger sister, who was at school. Young Bret and his sister 
followed a few months later when the session closed, going by 
way of the Nicaragua route, then a popular though long and 
tedious journey across the Isthmus of Panama and thence by 
boat to San Francisco. Accordingly, in March, 1854, this 
callow youth of eighteen winters arrived, unheralded, in the 
Golden City. The day after his arrival he made his way with 
his sister across the Bay to Oakland and joined his mother, who 
had in the meantime married again,— her second husband being 
Colonel Andrew Williams. Like Thackeray, Bret Harte was 
fortunate in his step-father, who was a man of parts and held in 
high esteem. Bret made his home at his step-father’s and soon 
found employment, first as a tutor and then as a clerk in an 
apothecary’s shop. From this year dates his career as a pro- 
fessional writer, since he now first began to contribute poems 
and sketches of California life to various periodicals, as a means 
of support. 

Bret Harte’s income from his pen, however, was not yet 
sufficient to insure him a support he could depend upon. Asa 
less precarious means of existence he served for a while as an 
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express messenger on a route along the upper coast of California 
and then entered the office of the Huméoldt Times in the town 
of Union, in the northern part of the state, and learned the 
printer's trade. After this he taught school and later served as 
a printer's devil, compositor, and assistant-editor, in succession, 
in the office of the Northern Californian, published in Eureka. It 
was while he was acting editor of this paper that he came near 
being mobbed for an outspoken, courageous editorial he pub- 
lished, scathingly condemning the act of certain citizens in the 
neighborhood of Eureka for murdering some Indians. The 
timely arrival of some United States cavalrymen happily 
averted the threatening danger and Bret Harte was summarily 
relieved of the duties of his office that had been thrust upon him 
by the editor’s absence. On his return to San Francisco the 
young journalist's wanderjahr was ended, after he had seen 
California life in its varied aspects,—on the coast, in the in- 
terior, on the ranch, in the mine, and in the city. From this 
time forth Bret Harte’s activities in California were to be circum- 
scribed, being confined to San Francisco and vicinity. 

Bret Harte now obtained a position as typesetter in the 
office of the Golden Era, but in a short while was promoted from 
the compositor’s stand to be the editor of this sheet. During 
his tenure of this office he published in the columns of the 
Golden Era some of his early sketches, such as /x a Balcony, A 
Boy's Dog, M’liss and some of his Condensed Novels. It was 
his practice to publish these sketches at first anonymously, but 
later gaining confidence he signed his contributions “B’’ and 
then “Bret.” Emboldened by his success during his connection 
with the Golden Era he felt that his income justified him in 
marrying. Accordingly in 1862 he married Miss Anna Griswold, 
of New York. Two years after his marriage he was appointed 
Secretary of the California Mint —an office he continued to hold 
till his departure from the state in 1870. The appointment was 
fortunate for him, since by it he was enabled to provide for his 
growing family without depending upon the meagre and un- 
certain emoluments of literature. At the same time the duties 
of his office were not exacting, so that he had no inconsiderable 
time at his disposal for cultivating his gifts as a writer. He did 
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not go much into society, but he cultivated a few notable friends, 
such as the Reverend Thomas Starr King and Mrs. Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont, the wife of the famous Pathfinder. It was this 
clever and kind-hearted woman who often helped the struggling 
young author with her frank criticism, sympathy, and encourage- 
ment. Through her friendly offices Bret Harte attained the 
distinction of being counted among the contributors to the 
Atlantic Monthly as the anthor of 7he Legend of Monte del 
Diabolo published in that magazine in 1863. 

In 1864 The Californian was established and among its first 
contributors were Bret Harte and Mark Twain, who was then on 
the Pacific Coast making a name for himself as a writer. These 
two coming authors happened to be engaged in journalistic work 
at the same time in San Francisco,— Bret Harte writing for Zhe 
Californian and Mark Twain reporting for 7he Morning Call,— 
when they were first introduced to each other. Mark Twain 
regaled Harte with his famous story of “The Jumping Frog” 
and Harte thereupon induced him to publish it in Zhe Cali- 
fornian. This literary sheet, however, was not destined to enjoy 
a long lease of life. William Dean Howells wittily said of it, 
apropos of Mark Twain’s and Bret Harte’s writings for it: ‘These 
ingenuous young men, with the fatuity of gifted people had es- 
tablished a literary newspaper in San Francisco, and they 
brilliantly cooperated to its early extinction.”” The article Harte 
contributed to the initial number of 7he Californian was en- 
titled Neighborhoods I Have Moved From; and this was followed 
by the Lallad of the Emu, both published anonymously. Subse- 
quently he contributed to this same page, before its early ex- 
tinction, many essays, poems, and sketches, including some 
additional Condensed Novels. 

A contemporary San Francisco journalist, Noah Brooks, 
describes Bret Harte’s laborious and self-critical manner of 
composition thus: “Scores of writers have become known to 
me in the course of my long life, but I have never known 
another so fastidious and so laborious as Bret Harte. His 
writing materials, the light and heat, and even the adjustment of 
the furniture of the writing-room, must be as he desired ; other- 
wise he could not go on with his work. Even when his en- 
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vironment was all that he could wish, there were times when the 
divine afflatus would not come and the day’s work must be 
abandoned. ... . ‘It’s no use, Brooks,’ he would say. ‘Every- 
thing goes wrong; I cannot write a line. Let’s have an early 
dinner at Martini’s.’ As soon as I was ready we would go 
merrily off to dine together, and having recovered his equanimity, 
he would stick to his desk through the later hours of the night, 
slowly forging those masterpieces which cost him so dearly.” 

In the year 1867 Bret Harte published the first collection of 
his poems under the title Ze Lost Galleon and Other Tales ; and 
about the same time he issued his first book of prose containing 
his Condensed Novels (previously mentioned) and Bohemian 
Papers. This was not a very plethoric volume, as he described 
it. In this collection of verses were included his patriotic poems 
The Reveille, John Burns of Gettysburg, and others, as well as 
his very popular dialect poem 7ke Society upon the Stanislaus, 
which held out the promise of something even better to follow. 
That something better did follow very shortly in the Heathen 
Chinee, the most famous poem Bret Harte ever wrote. Another 
poem worthy of special mention in this connection and generally 
admitted to represent the high-water mark of its author’s poetic 
talent is Relieving Guard, noted for its genuine poetic feeling 
and written in memory of his friend Starr King. This first col- 
lection of his poems demonstrated beyond question Bret Harte’s 
originality, gift of humor, and range in poetic utterance. In 
certain of them also his use of local slang was decidedly piquant 
and picturesque and constituted no insignificant element of their 
popularity. 

In July, 1868, the Overland Monthly was founded by a San 
Francisco bookseller and Bret Harte was selected as the man, 
above all others, whose reputation best qualiied him to be the 
editor. It was intended that this new magazine on the Pacific 
Coast should ultimately rival the prestige and distinction enjoyed 
by the Atlantic Monthly as a literary journal in the East. Bret 
Harte himself chose the name for this celebrated magazine and 
in a moment of inspiration designed the characteristic vignette 
of the historical grizzly bear on the railroad track defying the 
progress of civilization. Mark Twain, in a letter to Thomas 
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Bailey Aldrich, apropos of this vignette, remarked that it was 
“the prettiest fancy and neatest that ever shot through Bret 
Harte’s brain’’—‘the ancient symbol of California savagery 
snarling at the approaching type of high and progressive civil- 
ization, the first overland locomotive.’’ When the first number 
of the Overland Monthly was issued, the editor experienced a 
feeling of regret and disappointment because it did not contain 
any distinctive California romance. This he regarded as a sad 
defect. To supply this regrettable omission, in the next number 
he set resolutely to work and produced Zhe Luck of Roaring 
Camp. 

It is a singular incident of this famous story that when the 
proof-sheets were submitted to the office, they were handed, not 
to the editor-author, —the usual course,—but to the publisher, and 
were accompanied with a note saying that the “matter was so in- 
decent, irreligious and improper that the proof-reader, a young 
lady, could with difficulty be induced to read it.’’ Despite this 
protest the publisher determined to stand by the literary judg- 
ment of his editor, and so the story appeared in the magazine 
without the alteration of a word. /he Luck of Roaring Camp, 
it is true, met with a frosty reception in California and was de- 
nounced by the religious press as immoral and unchristian. In 
the East, on the contrary,— much to the delight of the author,— 
the story awakened great enthusiasm and was warmly welcomed. 
In the general introduction to his collected works published 
years later Bret Harte remarked of Zhe Luck, “the East 
welcomed the little foundling of Californian literature with an 
enthusiasm that half frightened its author.” Indeed, so favorable 
was the general verdict of the East that the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly immediately sent Bret Harte an urgent request 
on the most satisfactory terms to write a similar story for the 
Atlantic. Needless to add that Bret Harte construed this 
request as ample justification of his own literary judgment amid 
the storms of criticism his story evoked in California and as a 
welcome vindication of his act in publishing Zhe Luck. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp established its author's literary 
reputation speedily throughout the entire country and inci- 
dentally was the making of the Overland Monthly. It is authori- 
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tatively reported that “two months after its appearance, a single 
news-company in New York was selling twelve hundred copies 
of the magazine.” Yet, despite the flattering reception every- 
where accorded this excellent story, except in California, Bret 
Harte did not immediately produce another sketch and in reality 
six months elapsed before he followed up his first triumph with 
a second — The Outcasts of Poker Flat. This last story is con- 
sidered by many critics the best Bret Harte ever wrote. After 
this Miggles, Tennessee's Partner, and other sketches followed 
from his facile pen in quick succession. Then appeared in the 
Overland, in 1870, that felicitous extravaganza previously 
mentioned, Plain Language from Truthful James, or the Heathen 
Chinee, as it is more popularly known, and Bret Harte’s name 
became all but a household word throughout the United States 
by reason of the fame of this poem. It is an interesting fact 
attested by the author himself that just after the writing of the 
Heathen Chinee Bret Harte deemed it unworthy of a place in the 
Overland and only admitted it into his magazine after much 
persuasion by his friend Ambrose Bierce. The fact is, the author 
himself never did set much value upon this skit expressing in 
verse his view of the Chinese problem in California and thought 
its popularity out of all proportion to its real merits. The poem 
owed no little of its popularity probably to the happy coincidence 
of its appearance with the time that the Chinese problem was 
beginning to arrive at the acute stage on the Pacific Slope; for 
in the last analysis the poem appears to possess but slight literary 
worth and certainly cannot be regarded as of a high type of 
poetry. It is cleverly done, to be sure, but is hardly worthy of 
the reputation it enjoys. Yet it caught the popular ear and its 
satire demonstrated more conclusively perhaps than argument 
could the local prejudice against the Chinese and the weakness 
of their opponents who disparaged and decried their character. 
But Bret Harte holds no brief for the Chinaman and appears 
impartial in his attitude, neither approving nor condemning him. 
Nevertheless as he states the case against the Chinaman, he does 
it with a poetic insight and sympathy so that he seems to be 
presenting a plea for him. 

It is singular that the Pacific Coast did not appreciate Bret 
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Harte after all he had done to embalm in literature the various 
early types that were to be found in that melting-pot of the 
Union in the pioneer days. Asa writer he assuredly deserved 
the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen, if for no other reason, at 
least for the high tone and dignity of his sketches of that pioneer 
life. —for his literary achievement. Yet it is a fact that Cali- 
fornia accorded him slight recognition of his literary gifts and 
achievements; and no one, we may assume, felt this lack of 
appreciation more keenly than Bret Harte himseif. It is 
probable that his appointment as Professor of Recent Literature 
in the University of California, which he received in 1870, may 
have been intended to atone in a measure for that neglect; but 
this honor appears not to have afforded the desired balm. For 
in February, 1871, Bret Harte left San Francisco—never to 
return—after a residence of seventeen years in California, 
during which period he had made a reputation for himself as a 
man of letters equaled by no other American west of the 
Rockies. Even at present Bret Harte is not esteemed in 
California very highly. Not a few Californians appear to regard 
him with cold indifference, if indeed they do not entertain a 
feeling of antipathy toward him on the ground that he is not a 
truly representative Californian writer. They seem to think 
that his sketches purporting to be from life were a reflection 
upon the character of their early settlers, the Argonauts. 
Obviously this supposition is far-fetched and not warranted. 
Some critics think that Bret Harte showed his good sense and 
wisdom in leaving California when he did. They maintain that 
had he remained there permanently, his art would have deterio- 
rated and consequently he would have failed to sustain his repu- 
tation as a writer. Apropos of this view Mme. Van de Velde 
observes: ‘It was decidedly fortunate that he [Bret Harte] left 
California when he did, never to return to it; for his quick 
instinctive perceptions would have assimilated the new order of 
things to the detriment of his talent. As it was, his singular 
retentive memory remained unbiased by the transformation of 
the centers whence he drew his inspiration. California re- 
mained to him the Mecca of the Argonauts.” Be this as it may, 
at all events the California chapter in Bret Harte’s career was 
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closed never to be reopened, and when he left the Pacific Coast 
he burnt his bridges behind him. For, although on his de- 
parture for the East, he left many friends in California, it is 
alleged that he did not communicate with them afterward and 
apparently ignored them. If this be true, perhaps it serves to 
explain in part the indifference, not to use a harsher term, 
with which the Californians are reputed to regard Bret Harte. 


Il 


Before his departure from San Francisco Bret Harte had been 
in correspondence with some persons in Chicago who proposed 
to establish a new literary journal—to be called the Lakeside 
Monthly —of which he was to be the editor. But the project, 
for some reason or other, was abandoned and therefore Bret 
Harte made his way to New York without any very definite 
plans for the future. In New York he led a kind of Bohemian 
life, occupying himself with his pen and yet having no assured 
income from his writings. It seems to have been his usual 
practice to sell his literary productions outright to the publishers, 
so that he received no royalties from his previous work. He 
continued to contribute to the At/antic Monthly; and to supple- 
ment his uncertain income from this source, he decided to enter 
the lyceum field with a special lecture on the subject of the 
Argonauts of ’49. He made a tour of the country east of the 
Mississippi, delivering this lecture in a number of cities, but 
without any marked success. He did not make a success on 
the lecture platform, not that he was without skill as a raconteur, 
but chiefly because he was lacking in the art and graces of 
elocution. He then accepted a contract, good for one year, 
from the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly to write exclusively 
for that journal, whether little or much, at the munificent salary 
of $10,000. Under this contract his output for the year in- 
cluded the following: of stories, 7he Poet of Sierra Flat, Prin- 
cess Bob and Her Friends, The Romance of Madrono Hollow, How 
Santa Claus Came to Simpson's Bar; and of verse, A Greyport 
Legend, A Newport Romance, Concepcion de Arguello, Grand- 
mother Tenterden, The Idyl of Battle Hollow. This was surely 
a creditable year’s work and a satisfactory guid pro quo. It is 
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worthy of note that-most of these productions— certainly all of 
the stories—were indebted to their author's California ex- 
periences for their inspiration. One of the stories, How Santa 
Claus Came to Simpson's Bar, is universally conceded to rank 
among Bret Harte’s best tales. 

For seven years Bret Harte lived in the East, spending his 
winters in New York City and his summers in Newport, New 
London, and elsewhere. One summer he spent at Cohasset, on 
the seashore near Boston, where he had Lawrence Barrett and 
Stuart Robson, the actors, for neighbors and friends; and for 
Robson he wrote the play 7wo Men of Sandy Bar. This play 
was produced at the Union Square Theatre, New York, in 1876, 
but did not permanently hold the boards. In collaboration with 
Mark Twain Bret Harte wrote a melodrama called AA Sin, but 
this proved to be a failure. Later, in collaboration with his friend 
and biographer Pemberton, Bret Harte dramatized his story 7he 
Judgment of Bolinas Plain, giving it the title Sue. This play 
was successfully produced both in the United States and in 
England ; and yet it was only a modified success and has not 
established itself as a classic. It was Bret Harte’s lifelong 
ambition to write a notable play, but the would-be playwright 
never produced a play that kept the boards permanently, and so 
never had his ambition gratified. 

Bret Harte seemed to be happy in New York, certainly much 
more so than he had been in California. Yet here as there he 
never solved the problem of living within his income, and his 
debts harassed him. Even his recourse to the lecture platform 
to supplement his income from his pen did not suffice to furnish 
the desired freedom from financial cares. He applied himself 
with all diligence and from his prolific pen came the long story 
Gabriel Conroy of the proportions of a novel, which he published 
in Scribner's Magazine, in 1876. It is interesting to observe 
that this was the only novel he ever wrote, and though it con- 
tained some fine features, as a novel it was a failure. For the 
leading character of his novel he turned to New England and 
undertook to portray a typical New England woman in his 
heroine Joan, but without success. He knew the California type 
of woman better than he did the New England. However, it is 
20 
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due Bret Harte to say that he had previously acquitted himself 
with credit in his portrayal of the New England schoolmistress, 
Miss Mary, in his early story 7he /dyl of Red Gulch. But Joan 
as a creation of his mature genius fails to measure up to the 
promise contained in his early sketch of Miss Mary. Bret Harte 
was more in sympathy, perhaps, with the Cavalier than with the 
Puritan. At all events he was happier in drawing the character 
of the Southerner typified by Colonel Starbottle in his California 
sketches than he was in portraying any New England character. 
Colonel Starbottle must have been a favorite with Bret Harte 
as well as with his readers, for he reintroduced him in his last 
unfinished story, which he began just before his death. As a 
creation Colonel Starbottle is a more picturesque figure than 
either Jack Hamlin or masterful Yuba Bill, two rival heirs of our 
author's invention. 


Ill 


On learning of Bret Harte’s heroic struggle to keep his head 
above water his friends came to his rescue and procured for him 
from President Hayes an appointment as consul to Crefeld, 
Germany. This was during the period when our Government 
occasionally bestowed its consular offices as a reward for literary 
excellence —a practice now discontinued, fortunately for the 
service. Bret Harte’s strained circumstances dictated his cheer- 
ful acceptance of this post, and so leaving his wife and children 
at Sea Cliff, Long Island, he soon set out for England, ex route 
to Crefeld, near Cologne. He arrived there in July, 1878, and 
entered upon his duties as consul. Walking along the main 
street of Crefeld one melancholy day, he espied in the window of 
a bookshop a German translation of his stories, and this brought 
comfort and cheer to the homesick exile. On a vacation to 
England in 1878 to visit his friend James Anthony Froude, Bret 
Harte arranged for the publication of a volume of his stories and 
poems. On this same visit he also arranged for a lecture tour 
of England, which turned out to be entirely successful, bringing 
him in considerable money. Is is to be said to his credit, 
however, that during his two years tenure of his Crefeld post he 
performed his consular duties with satisfaction to our State 
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Department, and in 1880 was promoted to the more lucrative 
and desirable consulship at Glasgow. This post was far more to 
his liking and he held it for five years, till a change of adminis- 
tration in 1885. In Glasgow Bret Harte had an opportunity to 
meet many congenial English men of letters, such as Walter 
Besant, William Black, and others. Here he also gathered new 
material for his literary work, as evidenced by A Rose of Glen- 
bogte, The Heir of the McHulishes, The Ghosts of Stukeley Castle, 
and Young Robin Gray—his Scotch stories which are native to 
the soil. These charming stories demonstrate that Bret Harte 
could write about other regions than California. 

After his retirement from the Glasgow consulship Bret Harte 
did not return to his native country, but voluntarily expatriated 
himself, making his home in London. His biographers suggest 
that it was for pecunary reasons that he decided to live in Eng- 
land. Whatever the cause, the fact remains that from the time 
of his departure for Crefeld in 1878 to the day of his death at 
Mme. Van de Velde’s at Camberley, in May, 1902, Bret Harte 
never once returned to his native land. Manifestly he was quite 
eccentric, for otherwise he would not have separated himself 
from his family during his twenty-four years’ residence abroad, 
preferring not to live with his kith and kin, and that, too, even 
though they had moved to England a few years before his death. 
The English people were always very cordial to Bret Harte and 
quick to recognize and appreciate his literary merits,— perhaps 
more so than his fellow-countrymen,— and this may have been a 
factor in his decision to adopt England as his home. 


IV 


Bret Harte’s achievement was noteworthy, both in prose and 
verse. But his work in fiction was rather narrow, because nature 
did not generously endow him with the gift of creative imagi- 
nation. He seemed not to have possessed the requisite faculty 
for creating an enduring character in literature. He had the 
faculty for inventing striking situations and episodes in which 
his men and women act, rather than the faculty for creating and 
developing characters. His faculty, as Merwin observes, was not 
so much that of imagining as of apprehending human character, 
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Consequently, Bret Harte presented his characters through the 
medium of a short story, not through the medium of a novel. 
Like Poe, he did not succeed with the novel. Bret Harte wrote 
a single novel and that was sufficient to teach him his limitations. 
Of his long stories Cressy perhaps deserves to rank first ; but this 
is really a short story expanded. He had the knack of some- 
times expanding a short story, as he did in the case of Wiss, 
but not to advantage from the point of view of art. He had 
the power of drawing his characters with a few masterly strokes, 
and for this he needed of course a dramatic situation or episode, 
which is a characteristic feature of the short story. But he 
lacked the power of revealing his characters in a succession of 
situations, or in an intricate plot, so as to present his characters 
in a progress of growth and development. It is a peculiarity of 
his art that his characters stand fully revealed after a few incidents 
and do not therefore require a long story with a complex plot to 
make themselves known to us. For his characters are for the 
most part, as it were, portraits copied from life and were not 
invented as a product of his imagination. His characters were 
in keeping with his type of mind, which was perceptive, rather 
than analytical, like Poe’s or Hawthorne’s mind. 

Bret Harte’s stories—at least some of them—have been 
criticised on the ground of their immoral tendency. But this 
criticism seems somewhat superficial and is hardly founded on 
fact. For analysis shows that the alleged depravity of Bret 
Harte’s characters is more apparant than real; and even though 
they appear vicious and depraved, still they not infrequently 
challenge our admiration by some daring deed of heroism or 
self-sacrifice. Some critics are of the opinion that the wicked- 
ness of Bret Harte’s villains is only a quality imputed to them 
by their author to heighten their interest for us. Certainly the 
lasting impression we get from Bret Harte’s stories is not that of 
immorality, even if he does sometime exalt his villain into a hero. 
When the author himself was reproached with this reputed 
defect of his stories, he wrote in reply, in the general introduction 
to his collected works: “When it shall be proved that com- 
munities are degraded and brought to guilt and crime, suffering 
or destituton, from a predominance of this quality; when he 
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shall see pardoned ticket-of-leave men elbowing men of austere 
lives out of situation or position, and the repentant Magdalen 
supplanting the blameless virgin in society, then he will lay aside 
his pen and extend his hand to the new Draconian discipline in 
fiction. But until then, he will, without claiming to be a religious 
man or a moralist, but simply an artist, reverently and humbly 
conform to the rules laid down by a Great Poet who created the 
parables of the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan, whose 
works have lasted eighteen hundred years, and will remain when 
the present writer and his generation are forgotten.” 

The real objection to Bret Harte’s stories should be grounded, 
not in their immoral tendency, but in a defect of his art. It is 
not that his villains are portrayed as too bad. It is rather that 
his villains are not quite true to nature. They are impossible 
villains,— mere figments of their author’s fancy,—and further- 
more there is something theatrical in their constitution. They 
have an element of artificiality and do not ring true. This 
results from a defect in Bret Harte’s art. Akin to this is another 
artistic defect found in the sentimentality of some of his char- 
acters. This is manifested particularly in the author's stressing 
the duty of charity to the publican and sinner. Here he shows 
the dominance of his master Dickens’s influence from whom he 
caught the trick. We see it even in the above quotation which 
is truly Dickensesque both in tone and manner. For Bret 
Harte, like Dickens, was a sentimentalist and his stories reflect 
their author’s disposition in their occasional cant and maudlin 
sentimentality. But it does not follow that all of Bret Harte’s 
stories exhibit this mawkish sentimentality. Far from it. It is 
only in some of his inferior stories that we encounter this element. 
It does not appear in his best tales, for these are of a high order 
of art, unlike any other author’s, and hardly suffer by compari- 
son with the best in American literature. Bret Harte was an 
artist and never wavered or wearied in his devotion to his art, 
subjecting his work to his own relentless criticism. He had the 
artist’s vision of that ideal beauty of perfection that ever inspires 
and beckons and yet ever eludes one’s grasp. 

It is a moot queston whether Bret Harte will make his appeal 
to posterity mainly through his prose, or through his verse. 
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His poetic output is small, however, as compared with his prose. 
Still his poetic achievement is not insignificant or mediocre. He 
shows a wider range in his verse than in his prose. In his 
humorous dialect rhymes he is especially good, and he was a born 
parodist. Indeed in this field he has few equals. His humor 
never deserts him and is sometimes his saving grace. By it he 
is enabled to reveal the personality of his characters and to 
interpret the lives of the pioneers to us. Nor is the type of 
humor that he exhibited characterized by grotesqueness and 
exaggeration, as American humor has generally been from 
Franklin down. Bret Harte’s was the distinctive California 
humor that minimizes rather than exaggerates. It was not 
saturnine or satirical, but tender and pathetic. Somehow, he 
blends pathos with his humor and withal shows a keen ap- 
preciation of nature. Of course, his humor is diffused through 
his prose as well as through his verse. 

Bret Harte’s poetry is more noted for its tender simplicity 
than for its originality. And yet it is by no means destitute of 
originality. Witness his famous //eathen Chinee expressed in 
the form of Swinburne’s noble rhythm. For perfection of form 
and dramatic quality his dialect poems are especially noteworthy. 
He expresses a deep note of personal feeling in some of his 
poems, as, for example, those on the death of Dickens and Starr 
King. Of these two brief poems, the latter, which he entitled 
Relieving Guard, is exquisitely concise and simple in its ex- 
pression of subdued feeling. In his national or patriotic poems, 
exemplified by Zhe Reveille, he rises to the true lyrical note, as 
his utterance swells and glows with emotion. Emotion is a 
prominent characteristic of Bret Harte’s poetry, anyway. In 
interpreting nature to us it was his method to reproduce the 
emotional effect that he himself had previously experienced ; and 
thus he presented nature to his readers in the same mood in 
which she had appeared to him. Himself a child of nature, he 
delighted to commune with her and to exhibit her in her 
manifold and varied aspects. 

Epwin W. Bowen. 


Randolph-Macon College. 





























AT THE BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


Her Royal Highness, the Princess Rosalba, could answer every 
one of Mangnall’s Questions. To this proof of intelligence were 
added the beauty obligatory upon a fairy-tale princess and the 
goodness incumbent upon a downtrodden heroine. But though 
Thackeray conscientiously emphasizes Rosalba’s mental superi- 
ority and scornfully gibes at the usurping Angelica’s meagre 
attainments, yet it may be noticed that the conclusion of The 
Rose and The Ring shows the uninformed Angelica and Bulbo 
quite as happy as the encyclopedic Rosalba and Giglio. When 
Thackeray wrote, however, it was still customary for educated 
persons to possess general information, and he merely followed 
convention when he dowered Rosalba with the Qwestions and 
Giglio with prizes for Spelling, Writing, History, Catechism, 
French, Arithmetic, Latin, and Good Conduct. 

Everyone in the mid-nineteenth century was prepared for 
reference emergencies. To-day, on the contrary, we are in- 
formed only on matters that have to do with our specialty. We 
cannot waste time acquiring superfluous knowledge. If we 
should really need enlightenment, we are aware that predigested, 
concrete paragraphs await us in various first-aid volumes. We 
feel no shame because of our superficiality. Rather do we 
realize that a wide range of information arouses suspicion: “Jack 
of all trades,’ someone whispers darkly. So we consciously 
narrow our work, but deepen it more and more, telling our- 
selves that the greatest happiness life holds for us is the pos- 
sibility that some day we shall enjoy with one gnat or one grass 
stem or one enclitic a closer intimacy than does any other 
man on earth. 

Therefore since knowledge, weighed and measured, stands on 
the nearest shelf and since the acquirement of elaborate and 
extraneous information has deleterious consequences, modern 
pedagogy does not deem it advisable to encumber the mind of 
the Young Person with unassorted facts. But another time had 
another manner and the educators of fifty or sixty years ago 
made Questions and Answers a part of the school-room routine. 
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In one institution this custom was elaborated into a Friday 
afternoon function. The First Class, arrayed more gloriously 
than the colored plates in Godey’s Lady's Book, stood in two 
facing lines. One group repeated the questions that had been 
announced the week before, and the other group answered 
triumphantly (if they could) and in turn presented inquiries 
which must be satisfied the next Friday. Each member of the 
class recorded both question and answer in a special book, and 
a monthly review, a sort of information-match, prevented any 
possible dimming of interest in the accumulation of unclassified, 
unqualified facts. I have one of these books, and a reading of 
it makes me comprehend why no Who, What, or Where demand 
of my childhood ever failed to meet with a prompt and definite 
response. The definiteness of the answers is particularly restful 
in view of the qualifications, exceptions, and parallels that hedge 
about any informative statement that I myself give or receive 
to-day. 

Of course, many of the Questions in my amateur Manguadll 
have to do with the usual educational lagniappe: Seven 
Wonders, quotations, the location of famous buildings. But 
others are agreeably inconsequent, veritably searching. No 
Authority is ever given, so I take on trust the replies to a 
number of interrogatories that have found me unprepared. 
For instance :— 

Whence does the Emperor of Java procure his salt ? 

When and where was powder for the face first introduced ? 

What king was fond of oysters ? 

What did the Emperor Otho do when he met drunkards? 

How many letters are there in all of Voltaire’s works ? 

Who was the first person buried in a wooden coffin, of what 
kind of wood was it made, and when? 

What rate of interest was allowed to the Decemviri ? 

How many forms have the Chippewa verbs ? 

Who was the first man who had the gout? 

Why does artificial curled hair drop out of curl on the appear- 
ance of damp weather? 

It is possible, of course, that the Young Person would not 
really be better or happier for the ability to meet quickly and 
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with modest confidence every chance demand for information. 
And it is possible, too, that he would lose time from the real 
business of life if he paused to fix names and dates in his mind. 
Anyhow, memorizing has gone out. Children understand or 
absorb or correlate. The feat of reciting the names of the presi- 
dents or the kings of England is obsolete. Most formulas are 
laughed at and it is a brave and independent spirit that admits to 
a reliance upon “Thirty days hath September,” or “A pint’s a 
pound the world around,” or— 


“A dative put, remember pray, 
After envy, spare, obey.” 


It is interesting, however, to notice that while the contempo- 
rary and actual Young Person is allowed to pass through our 
schools and colleges unscathed by accuracy of reference or com- 
prehension of allusion, yet the fiction Young Person is generously 
supplied at all points. Among the story makers the General 
Information convention still persists, for the modern Rosalbas 
and Giglios make assertions and comments that out-Mangnall 
Mangnall. Moreover, these young people extemporaneously 
paint or model or compose novels and harmonies with an 
expertness that in crude actuality would mean years of con- 
centrated preparation, or the Fairy Blackstick’s active co- 
operation. 

Authors, indeed, have always been fond of learned characters, 
but as a general thing readers have been expected to take 
alleged scholarship on faith. A reference to near-sightedness or 
to a slight stoop, an insistence on indifference to money and on 
absent-mindedness, are quite enough to establish a reputation for 
academic success. Should the author give his scholar a definite 
preoccupation—something new in planets or protozoa—the evi- 
dence is complete. 

A more ingenious way of shirking the presentation of direct 
testimony is by such a device as is employed in / Promesso 
Spost. Federigo, Manzoni asserts, is a book-lover: “He not 
only found time for study but devoted as much to this object as 
a professor of literature would have required.” Furthermore, 
Federigo produced. ‘The works remaining from him, great 
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and small, Latin and Italian, published and manuscript, amount 
to about one hundred volumes: moral treatises, discourses, dis- 
sertations on history, sacred and profane antiquities, literature, 
arts and various other subjects.” Any possible skepticism 
Manzoni meets with an assurance that he has the proofs at hand. 
“But they would be many and prolix and what if they should 
not prove satisfactory? if they should make the reader turn 


away in disgust? So. . . instead of digressing more at length 
on the character of this wonderful man, . . . . observe him in 
action... .. r 


But there is sometimes an author who does not shirk. For 
example: Augusta Evans Wilson. Her casual characters are 
equipped merely for everyday conversation, and consequently 
Anthon's Classical Dictionary and any comprehensive collection 
of Norse myths will serve immediate colloquial needs. But a 
leading lady is specifically trained for intellectual expression. 
Just think of Edna Earle. Though living on a remote Alabama 
plantation, she is fortunate in knowing a clergyman who teaches 
her Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Sanskrit, besides “the applica- 
tion of those general principles that underlie modern science 
and crop out in ever-varying phenomena and empirical classifi- 
cation.” Her earliest literary venture is a vindication of the 
unity of theologies. “Verily an ambitious programme for a 
girl over whose head scarcely eighteen years had hung their 
dripping drab wintry skies, and pearly summer clouds.” 

That her subject was a feasible one she owed to the “exten- 
sive library”’ at the plantation house and to the ‘collection of 
books” at the rectory. Even so, the work was not light: “The 
delineation of scenes and sanctuaries in different latitudes from 
Lhassa to Copan, gave full exercise to Edna’s descriptive power, 
but imposed much labor in the departments of physical geo- 
graphy and architecture.” 

A publisher quite unreasonably returns the manuscript, but 
asks for some short articles. Generously, Edna sends him two: 
Who Smote the Marble Gods of Greece? and Keeping the Vigil 
of St. Martin Under the Pines of Gruth. Later the repentant 
publisher requests the return of Zhe Unity of Theologies, and its 
best-selling and remunerative popularity made Edna “a pet 
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with the reading public . . . . and relieved her from the neces- 
sity of teaching.” Her last book is Shining Thrones of the 
Heart, dedicated “‘to my countrywomen who reign there.” That 
this extraordinarily successful work had no successor is the fault 
of St. Elmo Murray. With the last words of the marriage ser- 
vice, his bride collapses and remains unconscious for two hours. 
As soon as she revives he declares to her with something of his 
sadly diminished fire and egotism :— 

“To-day I snap the fetters of your literary bondage. There 
shall be no more books written. No more study, ... . And 
that dear public you love so well must even help itself and 
whistle for a new pet. You belong solely to me !”’ 

But though authors are still disposed to dower a leading man 
or woman with varied information they are equally inclined to 
denude a plot and a background of helpful explanation. A 
writer limits himself; he specializes in temperament. Hence one 
emotion, well analyzed, suffices for a book. Indeed, it is not 
easy to ‘‘tell’’ the well-written modern novel. Oh,” we say 
gropingly, “it is a study of foiled ambition”; or “it presents a 
new view of irresponsibility.” And usually we add: “You 
must read it yourself, and carefully, to appreciate the delicacy 
of the conception, the orientation of an exceptional personality, 
the intimacy of experience”’; and so on. 

Excision, of course, makes for improved technique: from it is 
born our modern pride, the short-story. But sometimes a 
mundane reader, having finished a single-impression work, is 
irritably conscious of gaps in the narration. He feels as if he 
had been listening to a person who spoke only when he had 
something to say. Especially do last chapters produce gnawing 
curiosity in the mind and heart of that mundane reader: Did He 
die? or come back? or succeed? Did She do it? or make it? 
or get it? And, most ofall, did They marry? 

Now it may be that the books of yesterday went to the other 
extreme. Trollope scorned to leave the reader in any doubt 
regarding Mrs. Proudie’s executive ability, or the Duke of Om- 
nium’s profits and losses. Bulwer conceals nothing that touches 
Pisistratus Caxton; Charles Lever could never be accused of 
economy of incident ; Wilkie Collins is not reticent; Charles 
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Reade makes full confesssion of time, place, and action; and 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray all strictly observe the rule 
stated with conciseness and finality by the King in Alice : “Begin 
at the beginning and go on till you come to the end ; then stop.” 

And the day before yesterday was even more generous with 
story minutiz. Every hero and heroine, for example, was ex- 
plained genealogically. It is a request for full particulars 
regarding Evelina’s parents and grandparents that opens Miss 
Burney’s “trifling production of a few idle hours”; and we know 
all details of the cruel fate that pursued the mother of the children 
of the Abbey—that mother on whose tombstone was recorded 
the fact that she was “ Alike lovely and unfortunate.” 

Moreover, incidents were elaborated and reiterated. Clarissa 
and Pamela relate the same incident to several persons who write 
it to each other and record it in their journals, finally returning 
the information to Clarissa or Pamela with comments, deductions, 
and prognostications that make the original matter hardly recog- 
nizable. And there is no lack of explanatory detail in Joseph 
Andrews or Peregrine Pickle or Udolpho. The authors recked 
little of time and less of space if the imparting of information 
were concerned. 

Of this inclusive practice many pages are, of course, the con- 
sequence. Yet, although because of outward seeming, a two- 
volume nineteenth-century novel may depress and a seven-volume 
eighteenth-century novel may appal, still I feel that too much 
story is better than too little. A reader can always skip. And 
the especial value of this opportunity lies in the fact that it is 
the reader—not the author—who chooses the place to skip. A 
enjoys historical digressions and scorns flirtatious dialogue; B 
loathes both but thrills over a good fight; C skims past every- 
thing but character exposition and analysis of motive; while D 
pauses only when a laugh or a sob is possible. The reader 
alone knows what pleases him in a book. Taste is a personal 
and illogical quality. I know a circulating library enthusiast 
who objects to Italian backgrounds and Russian proper names, 
though she admires certain writers who are addicted to one or 
the other; a student of fiction-technique who delights in com- 
piling examples of prevalences, deteriorations, and adumbrations; 
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and I myself confess to a passionate interest in what book-people 
eat. It is plain, then, that we three could read the same book 
with pleasure, but it is also plain that each of us would omit a 
page here and there. But my point is that we should all get 
something that we wanted. 

Now when the author takes it upon himself to do the skipping, 
only the soul-mate of that author is thoroughly at peace. The 
mundane reader is annoyed. He may, of course, exert his imagi- 
nation to fill out all lacuna. Perhaps this is the result that the 
author is striving for, desiring, according to accepted theories of 
bettering the needy, to improve and stimulate the reader with- 
out letting him know it. Possibly, too, the elliptical writer is 
not unwilling to spare himself certain anxieties. Mark Twain 
tells of piteous struggles to end Pudd’nhead Wilson. When in 
desperation he had disposed of one important character by say- 
ing, ‘‘Rowena went out in the back yard after supper to see 
the fireworks and fell down in the well and got drowned,” he 
was so pleased with the succinctness and finality of the state- 
ment that he got rid of two boys and two old ladies in the same 
way. “I was going to drown some of the others,” he remarks, 
“but I gave up the idea partly because I believed that if I kept 
that up it would arouse attention, and perhaps sympathy with 
those people, and partly because it was not a large well and 
would not hold any more anyway.” 

Some libraries publish, at regular intervals, a list of ‘‘ Pleasant 
Books.’’ Two other lists would be helpful : Everything-Complete 
Books and Framework-Only Books. The mere naming of books 
has always been a popular means of disseminating information. 
Classified titles give keen pleasure, blessing him who writes and 
him who reads: for the compiler has the joy of expressing his 
personal conviction and the reader has the delight of disagreeing 
with it. It is safe to say that no one of us has ever glanced over 
a list of books without feeling outraged at the presence or 
absence of a particular volume. As a general thing, lists of 
books concern themselves with the Best Books as predestined 
for Boys, Girls, Tourists, Self-Makers, or for a proper apprecia- 
tion of the Panama Canal, Shakespeare, or the Musical Glasses. 
But indices expurgatorii are not unknown. An early and inter- 
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esting example is that one arranged by Francis Meres who 
sternly announced a number of Books to Be Censured. The 
twentieth-century reader learns that the sixteenth-century reader 
was warned away from Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, 
Arthur of the Round Table, Huon of Bordeaux, and like suspi- 
cious characters. We realize to-day that to censure a book is to 
advertise it widely and profitably, and this, judging by the 
Stationers’ Register, is what Meres succeeded in doing for the 
group of ballads and romances he held up to public scorn. We 
doubt Meres’s sincerity as a censor just as we doubt the sincer- 
ity of any compiler of a list of books: the opportunity to pose, 
to interpret the Self, is wellnigh irresistible. 

Even as lists of titles bring cheer and satisfaction to some 
hearts, so do proper names to others. The mention of Places 
and People may become an obsession. Especially is this true 
in the case of poets. There are masters of verse whose names 
bring to some people only a confused and harrowing recollection 
of efforts to “ identify all the allusions and references.’’ Without 
doubt, the star of such a group is Milton. He abandons himself 
to the use of proper names with a completeness and prodigality 
that is nothing short of dissipation. The mundane reader, 
though panoplied in a working knowledge of the Bible, of my- 
thology, of geography, of medizval romance, will find his literary 
armor showing gaps after an encounter with Book I of Paradise 
Lost. And though Horace, Virgil and Ovid, Ariosto, Tasso and 
Spenser be added to that reader, though his mind hold in solu- 
tion Zhe Shorter Catechism, though he have recourse (according 
to his generation) to Mangnall’s Questions, The Century Diction- 
ary of Proper Names, or What Every Child Should Know, yet 
will he read Milton in general with helpless suspicion of unreadi- 
ness, and Book I of Paradise Lost in particular, with hopeless 
realization of incompetence. 

The mere pronounciation of proper names often marks the 
man. As decorative and declarative as the labels on a steamer 
trunk is the correct accenting or slurring of Munchen, Firenza, 
and Napoli ; or Pall Mall, Magdalen, and Newcastle ; or Spokane, 
Los Angeles, and New Orleans; while culture and position are 
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assured by a proper rendition of Carew, Cowper, and Clough ; or 
Tumulty, Carnegie, and Huerta. 

Pronunciation omniscience, however, is not to be encouraged. 
The man who knows everything about accents and orthoepy is 
apt to be imbued with a militant and missionary spirit. His 
conscience does not recognize Ephraim’s right to join himself to 
Dictionary and Usage idols. But it is not only the doctrinaires 
in information who will not let Ephraim alone : correspondence 
schools pursue, book agents overtake, libraries allure. 

After all, though, library is only a relative term. The word 
belongs equally to a be-carved and re-frescoed structure, packed 
with volumes, and to a single book. A library may even be a 
state of mind. Hardly more was the one I remember most 
gratefully and clearly. Wide shelves were built across a side of 
the room, and from my accustomed retreat among the unbound 
magazines on the top shelf I had a view of the whole world. 
What the open doors revealed was of no value: just rooms. But 
the open window disclosed the course of things. 

My outlook was framed in a great wistaria that looped and 
twisted itself up to the roof and then across to the magnolia tree 
on the banquette beyond. The mossy brick path below the 
window led around a doll and kitten cemetery, past a rabbit pen, 
and then to the steps of the back gallery where the kitchen con- 
tingent, headed by Aunt Mary, went through fascinating 
evolutions with egg-beaters, spice pounders, dish-pans, and 
yellow bowls. Opposite the back gallery, a vegetable garden 
frankly admitted what city soil and rabbits and chickens can do 
for corn and okra and butter-beans. Beyond I could see a small, 
strangely shaped house, a boat intended for stationary land 
service, and a circus ring of modest diameter. Scattered among 
these facts of life were trees whereof I might eat the fruit: fig 
and banana, orange and Japan plum. Against the division 
fence at the back grew in plain sight four-o’clocks ready for 
stringing, elephant-ears useful as hats or aprons, Spanish-daggers 
tabooed as weapons, and china-balls equally tabooed as ammu- 
nition. 

What more of knowledge is there? Grievous and disappoint- 
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ing things to bear, good things to eat, exciting things to play, 
pretty things to look at, gay things to wear, forbidden things to 
do,— just the information that we seek and test through three 
score years and ten. And if we know thoroughly and test truly, 
we shall be as well equipped for Crises and Exceptional Circum- 
stances as was Prince Giglio when he fought King Padella. 

“If you ride a fairy horse and wear fairy armor,’”’ complained 
the justly irritated usurper of Crim Tartary, ‘“‘what on earth is 
the use of my fighting you?” 


CAROLINE FRANCIS RICHARDSON. 


Newcomb College, Louisiana. 














QUIPS AND CRANKS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH 


“Three accomplishments of Ireland,”’ saith the Yellow Book 
of Lecan,'—‘‘a witty stave, a tune on a harp, shaving a face.”’ 
Which being interpreted, is simply to say that the Irish are 
exceeding dexterous in mind and soul and body. The anti- 
climax you relish in proportion to your strain of Celtic blood; 
“thirdly” is just a bit of Irish banter, the way it would set a 
neat finish to the triad. You have here a whimsical summary of 
Irish traits which is in itself an illustration. A witty stave and 
a tune on a harp are the two dexterities of that exuberant and 
prolific thing, the Irish temperament,—a thing ‘‘unchainable as 
the dim tide.”’ 

“Three requisites of a harper,”’ pursues the Yellow Book,— 
“a tune to make you cry, a tune to make you laugh, a tune to 
put you to sleep.”* Since Macpherson and Yeats and Synge 
have modernized the sweetest and saddest cullings from Ancient 
Irish lore, we are wont to sense those old folk as “titanically 
melancholy,” mystic and ghostly-melodious. Ali the olden 
tunes seem tunes to make you cry, harp-echoes from a world of 
wandering Deirdres, tragic Naisis, lost Etains. William Carleton’ 
says of his native tongue that it has “the finest and most copious 
vocabulary in the world for the expression of either sorrow or 
love.” But under the glamorous gray mist that Yeats and Synge 
have cast over the primitive stories, we find that multitudinous 
vocabulary spilled as plentifully in imprecations and puns and 
quirks and satires, as in keenings. The Ancient Irish were as 
sensitive to absurdity as to melting pathos. The world they 
sketched in their old volumes of the quaint titles is not merely a 
weird and magic land, but a material country of thoroughly and 
delightfully human people. There is an abundance of “tunes 
to make you laugh,’ — 





'A vellum of the fourteenth century, compiled from much older traditional 
proverbs, edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, Zodd Lecture Series, Vol. 13, 
“ Triads of Ireland,” p. 11. 

*Tbid., p. 17. 
*Traits and Stories of the Irish, Vol. 1, Int. 
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“Music foaming up out of the house 
Like wine out of the cup.” * 


Alongside the folk of enchanted lives and tragic deaths are 
purely human comedy characters. Queen Medb of Connaught, 
for example,—‘“‘ passionate Maev,” in Yeats, “with a long, pale 
face,’,—in the Book of the Dun Cow is scheming Medb, and 
meddling Medb, and sometimes Medb the shrew. She is sung 
to a jolly tune by her rival provincemen, the Ulsterites. There 
is blundering Fergus of the hearty loyalty, an exiled Ulsterman, 
Falstaffianly simple and the butt of practical jokes; and Bricriu 
the Poison-tongued, who for his too sharp wits got from Fergus 
| blows about the head that “were a lasting hurt to him.’’* There 
is humor painted with a camel’s-hair brush, and humor laid on 
with a broad and lavish hand,—a little too broad, sometimes, 
for our prudish modern tastes. If you look for wit and humor 
amongst the Ancient Irish sagas, you will find — 


“ Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathéd smiles,”— 





and eye-twinkles, and Irish shrugs, and chuckles, and guffaws. 

The stock of Ancient Irish literature is truly vast; scholars 
will delve for years before they make over the last of it into 
modern tongues. But, at that, the written compositions form 
' hardly a skeleton of the enormous bulk of Irish imaginative 
creation. The Ancient Irish wrote down no more of their tales 
and songs, in proportion, than you or I would jot on the back 
of a calling-card for an after-dinner speech ; and their expatiations 
on a given outline, I venture to say, would double or treble 
ours. They were a people of exceeding fertile fancy, gloriously 
untrammeled by the ‘despotism of fact,” gifted beyond nature 
q with what some deem a dangerous gift, improvisation. Alfred 
Nutt says, ‘‘In life he [the Celt] has neglected fact; in art he 
transcends fact. The distinguishing note of Celtic art is fancy.”’ 
The Irish temperament is a rollicking unharnessed river of 





*Yeats, Deirdre, in Works, Vol. 2, p. 137. 
5“ Adventures of Nera,” an introductory tale to the great Ulster cycle, The 


Cattle-raid of Cualnge, edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, Revue 
Celtigue, Vol. 10, p. 227. 
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laughter and tears, tumbling down the ages; a few sparkling 
drops have splashed onto the leaves of books, and the rest goes 
singing its bubbly way in the sunny hearts of the people. If, 
therefore, we can find even hints of sprightly jests on the yellowed 
pages, we can credit those primitive people with blithe and 
merry hearts. 

“Sentimental,” said Matthew Arnold,° “if the Celtic nature is 
to be characterized by a single term, is the best word to take. 
An organization quick to feel impressions, and feeling them very 
strongly; a lively personality therefore, keenly sensitive to joy 
and sorrow; this is the main point. If the downs of life too 
much outnumber the ups, this temperament, just because it is so 
quickly and nearly conscious of all impressions, may no doubt 
seem shy and wounded ; it may be seen in wistful regret, it may 
be seen in passionate, penetrating melancholy ; but its essence is 
to aspire ardently after life, light and emotion, to be expansive, 
adventurous, and gay... .. The Celt is often called sensual ; 
but it is not so much the vulgar satisfactions of sense that attract 
him as emotion and excitement.” 

“Like the Japanese,” says Kuno Meyer,’ “the Celts were 
always quick to take an artistic hint ; they avoid the obvious and 
the commonplace ; the half-said thing to them is dearest.” 

These are modern critics’ conceptions of the folk of Old Erin. 
The nimble Celts themselves, some six hundred years ago, in 
the Speckled Book, described them to the same point. Here is 
their sketch of an Irishman in that precocious age :"— 


“A youngster of deep lore, entertaining and delightful. 
And he must be well served ; for he is melancholy, passionate, 
impetuous, violent, and impatient; and he is eager, fond of 
eating early ; and he is voracious, niggardly, greedy ; and yet 
he is mild and gentle, . . . . and easily moved to laughter. 
And he is a man great in thanksgiving and in upbraidings. 
And no wonder; for he has wit both to censure and to praise 
the hearth of a well-appointed, gentle, fine, mirthful house 
with a mead-hall.” 





* Works (Macmillan, 1903), Vol. 5, p. 84. 
"Ancient Irish Poetry. \ntroduction, xiii. 
* Vision of MacConglinne, edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, from a 
6 Uum compiled in the fourteenth century, p. 86, 
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If it seems to us that this description is somewhat more than 

‘half-said,”” we may remember that the narrator with no effort 
at all could have reeled off as much again. Celtic descriptions 
are a “series of pictures,’’ as Doctor Meyer says, “light and 
skilful’’; but the series is infinite. The well of an Irishman’s 
fancy never runs dry. 

In brief, the makers of staves and tunes were naively paradox- 
ical; they were a lavish accumulation of unorganized traits. 
They were keen and impractical; devout and unmoral; gallant 
and pugnacious ; evanescent and earthy ; delicate and indelicate. 
They had all qualities in abundance and none in proportion. 

Such were the people who fathered the thing we call Irish 
humor. Personality and works are so inextricably entangled 
in the Irishman, that we can only say of them as King Cormac 
said of women in a ninth-century dissertation on the subject: 
“T distinguish them but I make no difference between them.”’ 
Which is equivalent to saying that there is no dealing with Irish 
humor without rambling over all things Irish, and there is no 
defining Irish humor save in terms of its infinite variety. And 
so, foregoing the scholarly habit of defining terms, let us be 
Irish and get at conclusions by the pleasantest road, by wander- 
ing down the primrose path of Celtic waggery. 

A triad classification of the types of humor, as inclusive and 
careless as a real Irish triad, might be something like this: Puns, 
pure facetiousness, and satire. 

The puns alone would fill a volume. But, as MacConglinne 
the poet said of the virtues attending his song, ‘‘a few of them 
are enough for an example.” Redg the satirist met his death 
with as execrable a pun on his lips as elicits groans from modern 
audiences. It was during the Cattle-raid of Cualnge, in the 
glamorous ages, when Queen Medb of Connaught sent the 
satirist on the strategic errand of unarming the hero Cuchullin. 
He was to demand of the hero his spear; and whoever denied a 
satirist a gift ran the horrible risk of being satirized. When 
Redg threatened Cuchullin with such a revenge, Cuchullin 
threw the javelin at him, and it went right through his head. 





* Vision of MacConglinne, op. cit., p. 110. 
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“This gift is overwhelming,” said the satirist; and he dropped 
down dead.” 

At another time during the same raid, there came a rash and 
reckless youngster to Cuchullin, aching for a fight. ‘“ Etarcomol 
remains looking at Cuchullin,” runs the story." “‘What are 
you looking at?’ said Cuchullin. ‘You,’ said Etarcomol. ‘The 
eye soon compasses it indeed,’ said Cuchullin. ‘That is what 
I see,’ said Etarcomol.”” He got his fight. 

There is an American type of jest which runs something like 
this: ‘Here comes Cy.’ ‘Cy who?’ ‘Cy-clone.’”” The Ulster 
cycle of Celtic sagas contains a number of such shifted meanings. 
Here is one, again from the Cattle-raid of Cualnge. The sons 
of Catalin attacked King Conchobar. One of them seized 
Conchobar’s spear, and brandishing it cried, “Who will fall by 
this spear?” “A king will fall by it,” chorused the sons of 
Catalin. Lugaid hurled the spear at Conchobar, but it struck 
only the charioteer. A little later his brother Erc tried a throw 
with the same spear. ‘Who will fall by this spear?’’ he howled. 
“A king will fall by it,” chorused the gallant sons again. ‘So 
you said when Lugaid threw,” objected Erc. “That is true,” 
said they, ‘and the king of chariot-drivers fell!”” 

Another anecdote, of these same Catalinians, leads us through 
puns into a bit of quiet irony. They attacked Cuchullin in 
unequal fight, and Fiacha, an exiled Ulsterman who was fighting 
on the Connaught side, could not bear to see his own country- 
man so unfairly beset. He pulled out his sword and “hit the 
nine and twenty hands off Catalin and his sons with one blow.” " 

“*That was done quiet and easy, my good comrade,”’ said 
Cuchullin. ‘You may think it quiet and easy I was,’ said 
Fiacha, ‘but if what I did is heard of in the camp, the reward 
that will fall on me will not be quiet and hie! 





“Cattle-raid of en edited and translated by Farraday, p. 60. The 
Us 


Cattle-raid is the chief story of the heroic cycle of ter, dealing with King 
Conchobar (who lived at the opening of the Christian era) and his ill 
mate fairy-son Cuchullin. The translation is from the Book of the git 
Cow (1100), the Book of Leinster (1160), and the Yellow Book of Lecan 
(fourteenth century). "Tbid., p. 52. 

“Cuchullain of Murthemne, by Lady Gregory, p. 238. A modern version 


and secondary source, based on translations and folk stories. The later 
spelling of Medd is Maev. 8Jbid., p. 221. 
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“*T give you my word,’ said Cuchullin, ‘that now I have 
lifted my head and got my breath again, unless you tell tales on 
yourself, none of these men will tell tales on you.’”’ 

Then Cuchullin attacked them and killed all but one. “Glas 
the son of Delga got away and ran, but Cuchullin rushed after 
him and gave him a great blow. But he got as far as Ailill and 
Maev’s tent, and all he could say was, Fiacha! Fiacha! before 
he fell dead. 

“Fergus and Maev said, ‘What debts are those he called out 
about?’ —for ‘fiacha’ is the word for a debt in Irish. ‘I do not 
know indeed,’ said Fergus, ‘unless it might be someone in the 
camp owed him a debt and that it was on his mind.’ ‘That 
must have been so,’ said Ailill. ‘By my word,’ said Fergus, 
‘however it was, all his debts are paid now.’”’ 

The play of meaning in “fiacha” leading into the ironic 
platitude is delicious ; unless you object to taking your puns and 
ironies from deathbed scenes. 

But speaking of irony, here is a little touch of it, as dry and 
ingenious as George Eliot’s own. It comes from the story of 
MacDatho's Boar.“ The plot itself is humorous : MacDatho of 
Leinster had a wonderful hound, which was desired by Medb of 
Connaught and by Conchobar of Ulster. When the ambassadors 
came from those provinces making official request for the dog, 
MacDatho, knowing the peppery temper of his countrymen, 
trembled to offend either party by giving the animal to the 
other. In the quandary his wife—Strategy, thy name is 
woman !—offered the delicate solution of promising the dog to 
both sides and then stirring up a quarrel between them to fight 
it out. Accordingly, they planned to have the Connaughtmen 
and the Ulstonians arrive at the same time; which would mean 
a feast of the two armies together; which would necessitate 
deciding the awarding of the “hero’s portion” of meat (the first 
choice); which would inevitably precipitate a battle royal. So 
far the story-teller relates with naive bluntness; and then comes 
this exquiste touch of irony: 

“Then they slaughtered for them MacDatho’s boar; for seven 





“Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, Vol. 1, p. 41. 
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years had that boar been nurtured upon the milk of fifty cows, 
but surely venom must have entered into its nourishment, so 
many of the men of Ireland did it cause to die.”’ 

Of ironic raillery there is a rich specimen, more obvious and 
twinkling than this subtle bit, in the Old Irish wonder-tale, The 
Vision of MacConglinne,— written down in the Speckled Book 
of the fourteenth century and translated in 1892 by Kuno Meyer. 
Someone has called it “‘a veritable cockayne.” A little dabbling 
in it will show the sparkle of its airy persiflage. 

Upon a time the poet MacConglinne—he tells it himself—— 
made a journey, after the fashion of poets, to Cork. He found 
the guest-house in horrible shape, and no one to visit him or 
honor him. He began reciting his poetry at the top of his voice ; 
but everyone in Cork thought it was his neighbor singing, and 
paid no attention. ‘This came of original sin,” says the poet, in 
neat sarcasm. “And of MacConglinne’s hereditary sin; and of 
his own plain-working hard luck!” 

About bedtime it occurred to the old Abbot of Cork that a 
guest was with them, and he ordered rations sent to him. The 
portion consisted of a cup of church whey-water. “Ah!” said 
MacConglinne when he saw the repast,— 

“My boy, 
Why should we not have a duel in quatrains? 
A quatrain compose on the bread, 
And I will make one on the relish!” 

The abbot was wroth at his impudence, and had him stripped 
and scourged and locked in the guest-house overnight ; for Sunday 
eve’s portion must not be mocked at, quoth the abbot, when 
there is the comfort of the morrow’s psalms and preaching and 
alms-giving to look forward to! 

MacConglinne took from his satchel two wheaten cakes and 
a slice of old bacon which he had brought with him. He pro- 
ceeded to the comfort of almsgiving. He cut off the tenth part 
of each cake, “decently and justly.” ‘Here are tithes, ye 
monks of Cork,” he said; ‘to him who is poorest, let them be 
fed.” And therewith he ate the tithes himself, and afterward 
the rest of his meal. 

For this additional impudence the monks vowed to crucify 
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him ; the last request that he said he wished to make was “my 
fill of generous juicy food and of tasty intoxicating ale, .... a 
gorging feast of a fortnight for me before going to the meeting 
with death !”’ 

The monks left him alone overnight to repent of his sins. 
And “thereupon he shaped a little rhyme of his own,” and in 
the morning he desired politely to relate a “vision” which had 
appeared to him. This is the rhyme he then recited :— 


“ Bless us, O cleric, famous pillar of learning, 
Son of honey-bag, son of juice, son of lard, 
Son of stirabout, son of pottage, son of fair speckled fruit clusters, 
Son of smooth clustering cream, son of buttermilk, son of curds, 
Son of beer (glory of liquors!), son of pleasant bragget,”— 


and so on through twenty-two lines, reciting the abbot’s pedigree 
through all the foods that be, up to “‘son of Cain, son of Adam.” 

“That slander hurts me not, MacConglinne,”’ said the monk. 
“Tt is not slander at all, O cleric!’ said MacConglinne, politely, 
“but a vision that was manifested to me last night. And that 
is only the prelude!” 

So the story goes rollicking on, lingering with fulsome wordi- 
ness over the impudent antics of MacConglinne. And at last he 
relates a fable of the Land of Food. He was invited to that 
place by a phantom who announced himself by warning the poet 
‘not to let the gravy drown him !”’ 

‘What is your name, if we may ask,” MacConglinne asked 


the sprite. 
“ Not hard to tell,” said the phantom. 
“Wheatlet, son of Milklet, 
Son of juicy Bacon, 
Is mine own name. 
Honeyed Butter-roll 
Is the man’s name 
That carries my bag. 
Haunch of Mutton 
Is my dog’s name 
Of lovely leaps. 


“Lard, my wife, 
Sweetly smiles 

Across the kale top. 
Cheese-curds my daughter 
Goes across the spit, 

Fair is her fame. 
Corned Beef my son 
Whose mantle shines 

Over a big tail.” 
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This story has swept us into the great bulk of facetiousness 
which is neither subtle nor vulgar, but just pure Irish. Half its 
charm comes from mere exaggeration of expression, and half of 
it comes from style. Examples of it occur in spurts throughout 
the literature ; and there are several sustained burlesques, such 
as the Vision just reviewed, Bricriu's Feast, MacDatho's Boar, 
and Zhe Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution. Such 
exaggerations appeal especially to Americans, who revel in 
producing that very thing. But apt as Americans may be, their 
take-offs bungle a bit when compared with the flavorous Irish 
style. Compare, for example, “The sky’s the limit!” or “We'll 
make Waterloo look like a Quaker meeting,” with “Skin a flea 
for its hide and tallow and never bury the bones!” 

Cuchullin, the Uister hero, once upon a time, in the presence 
of admiring ladies performed the feat of setting up his spear, 
leaping into the air, and alighting nonchalantly in mid-air, his 
breast on the tip of the spear. And, says the story-teller,” “he 
deemed it a trifling matter if that were his place of rest for the 
whole of the fair day.” 

In The Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution, which is a 
comical ‘‘satire on the satirists,’’ occur luscious bits of extrav- 
agant expression. Seanchan the leader of the poets, for in- 
stance, decided to partake of the excellent hospitality of Guaire, 
who had never been satirized ; but, he said, ‘‘I will not take all 
that are here to him to spoil Connaught, for I shall consider it 
enough to take the two thirds of them and let one third remain ; 
and he did not take to Guaire but thrice fifty of the professors, 
thrice fifty students, thrice fifty hounds, thrice fifty male attend- 
ants, thrice fifty female relatives, and thrice nine of each class of 
artificers.”” This modest assembly arrived at Guaire’s court in the 
character of unexpected guests, prepared to stay a year orso. If 
they did not receive sufficient welcome and attention, they could 
satirize the host and thus ruin him forever. No wonder that Guaire 
rushed out to meet them with open arms and rattled off the fol- 
lowing incoherent and almost maudlin welcome : 





“Training of Cuchullain, translated by Whitley Stokes from a paper 
— of 1715, Revue Celtigue, Vol. 29, p. 118. A modern version of 
the story. 
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“My regards to you; my regards to your nobles and your 
ignobles ; I have great welcome for you all, both professors and 
poets ; both scientific men and students ; both sons and women ; 
both hounds and servants; only you are so numerous, but not 
that I deem you too numerous, I would give you each a separate 
welcome ; however, my respects to you on every side.” 

And after they had received so voluminous and cordial a re- 
ception, and had been waited on hand and foot for months, and 
had been granted all the ridiculous requests that they could con- 
coct, and had finally been given a sumptuous feast, Seanchan the 
leader became peevish because the servants seemed to be eating 
a great deal (out of the same generous larder from which Sean- 
chan had gorged himself for many a meal!) and he refused to eat 
of the magnificent feast. He would not accept any specially pre- 
pared dainties, either ; first because the servant who brought them 
had a grandfather who was chip-nailed; and then because the 
grandmother of the maid who cooked them had rendered her 
index finger unclean by pointing the way to lepers. Finally he 
felt that he might be able to relish a hen’s egg ; but the mice had 
nibbled at the only one left, and Seanchan got rid of his spleen 
by satirizing the mouse. 

For further example of the ludicrous situation aptly described, 
witness the following :— 

“Bricriu the Poison-tongued held a great feast of the Ulster 
nobility, for the sole and avowed purpose of stirring up an 
entertaining quarrel. Not satisfied with getting the men to 
fighting, he incited the women. Flattery was his weapon; he 
told three ladies, separately, wives of heroes, that she and she 
alone was the queen of the women, and all she had to do to 
prove it was to return to the banquet hall and enter it before 
the others. 

“The three companies thereupon went out till they met at 
one spot, to wit, three ridges from the hall. None of them wot 
that Bricriu had incited them one against another. To the hall 
they straightway return. Even and graceful and easy their 
carriage on the first ridge; scarcely did one of them raise a foot 
before the other. But on the ridge following, their steps were 
shorter and quicker. Moreover, on the ridge next the house it 
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was with difficulty each kept up with the other; so they raised 
their robes to the rounds of their limbs to compete in the attempt 
to go first into the hall. For what Bricriu had said to each of 
them regarding the other was, that whosoever should first enter 
should be queen of the whole province. The amount of con- 
fusion then occasioned by the competition to enter the hall first 
was as if it were the noise of fifty chariots approaching. The 
whole palace shook, and the warriors sprang to their arms and 
made essay to kill one another within. 

“«Stay,’ quoth Sencha, ‘they are not enemies who have come ; 
it is Bricriu who has set a-quarreling the women who have gone 
out. By the God of my tribe, unless the hall be closed against 
them the dead will outnumber the living.” ” 

And indeed a hairpulling almost ensued; and ‘each woman 
went out under the protection cf her spouse, and there followed 
the Ulster women’s war-of-words,”’" with the three fair ladies (to 
use O. Henry’s modern expression) “calling each other syno- 
nyms,” until even the old Iago Bricriu had enough and implored 
them to desist until the feast was over. 

For the “light touch” I know of no terser, pithier description 
of a practical joke than the following extract from the Caftle- 
raid of Cualnge. The style of the telling is peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the chief actor in it, for laconic King Ailill was a dry and 
sagacious old chap, much like a canny Scotchman. Toward 
the beginning of the Cattle-raid, Queen Medb, with her usual 
impetuous and strong-willed manner, decided to divide her army 
and approach the enemy from two directions ; but the real object 
of her feminine stratagem was to send Ailill one way while she 
and the attractive Fergus, with whom she had become enamored, 
were to go the other. Medb was a passionate and artful lady. 

“Tt is there, then,’ says the story,” “that Ailill said to his 
charioteer Cuillius, ‘Find out for me to-day Medb and Fergus. 
I know not what has brought them to this union. I shall be 
pleased that a token should come to me by you.’ 





“Bricriu’s Feast, translated by George Henderson, /rish Texts Society, 
Vol. 2, p. 21. "Tbid., p. 23. 
8 Cattle-raid of Cuailnge, op. cit. p. 44. 
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“Cuillius came where they were in Cluichre. The pair re- 
mained behind, and the warriors went on. Cuillius came to them, 
and they heard not the spy. Fergus’ sword happened to be 
beside them. Cuillius drew it out of its sheath, and left the 
sheath empty. Cuillius came to Ailill. 

“*So?’ said Ailill. 

***So indeed,’ said Cuillius. ‘There is a token for you.’ 

“*It is well,”’ said Ailill. 

‘Each of them smiles at the other.” 

That crafty exchange of smiles marked the beginning of a 
convulsing series of taunts and teasings of the blunt and awkward 
Fergus. The incident continues :— 

“As you thought,” said Cuillius, ‘it is thus that I found them, 
in one another's arms.’ 

“*It is right for her,’ said Ailill; ‘it is for help in the Foray 
that she has done it. See that the sword is kept in good con- 
dition,’ said Ailill. ‘Put it under your seat in the chariot, and 
a cloth of linen around it.’ 

“Fergus got up for his sword after that. 

*** Alas!’ said he. 

‘“**What is the matter with you?’ said Medb. 

“*An ill deed have I done to Ailill,’ said he. ‘Wait here 
while I go into the wood,’ said Fergus, ‘and do not wonder 
though it be long till I come.’ 

“It happened that Mebd knew not the loss of the sword. He 
goes thence and takes the sword of his charioteer with him in 
his hand. He makes a wooden sword in the wood. Hence 
there is Fid Mor Drualle in Ulster (Great Wood of the Sword 
Sheath). 

“*Let us go on after our comrades,’ said Fergus. All their 
hosts meet in the plain. They pitch their tents. Fergus is 
summoned to Ailill to play chess. When Fergus went to the 
tent, Ailill began to laugh at him.”’ 

To show how shrewdly Ailill understood his wife, let us quote 
one of numerous curtain-lectures in which Ailill’s dry sarcasms, 
while amusing him, passed as wasted words upon literal-minded 
Medb. During the Cattle-raid, she had, for expediency’s sake, 
plied the ancient and honorable art of bribe-giving; and the 
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prize she offered to each and every combatant who would enter 
single combat with Cuchulin was her fair daughter Findabair. 
Fer Diad was finally induced by this means to enter the fight, 
but he was nervous and fearful, and he rose in the wee sma’ 
hours to set out. In courtesy he drove his noisy chariot around 
to Medb and Ailill’s tent for a morituri salutamus. 

“*Does Ailill sleep now,’” said Medb, when she heard the 
greeting. 

“*Not at all,’ said Ailill. 

“*Do you hear your new son-in-law greeting you?’ 

“*Ts that what he is doing?’ said Ailill. 

«It is indeed,’ said Medb, ‘and I swear by what my people 
swear, the man who makes the greeting yonder will not come 
back to you on the same feet.’ 

““«Nevertheless we have profited by the good marriage con- 
nection with him,’ said Ailill. ‘Provided Cuchulain fell by him, 
I should not care though they both fell. But we should think 
it better for Fer Diad to escape.'’’ That is neat irony; for little 
was Medb’s solicitude with the welfare of her ‘new son-in-law’ ! 

Medb herself is one of the richest comedy characters of liter- 
ature. Her philosophy of action was to cut the Gordian knot. 
Dilemmas exhilarated her vigorous and pliant imagination. 
“The end justifies the means,” was her creed; and no moral 
scruples as to veracity and masculine conceptions of honor ever 
lay heavy on her conscience to interfere with brilliant strategies. 
“‘Woman’s weapons”’ of tears and flattery, scolding and cajolery 
she used abundantly ; and the promises she made to achieve her 
ends were flamboyant. The wilder and more ridiculous her 
schemes, the more confidently she pushed them to completion. 
And she was brave,—dear, yes! She led the army. This is 
how she rode in her war-chariot :-— 

‘Chariots in front of her, at her sides, and behind, the way no 
sod from the feet of the horses of the army or foam from their 
mouths would touch her clothing.”’ 

And when she walked from tent to tent on inspection she 
always had a body-guard of fifty soldiers or more to make a roof 











"Cattle-raid of Cualnge, op. Cit., p. 107. 
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and walls of their shields, in order that her courageous body might 
be protected. 

Here is a sample of her bold and spicy war manceuvers :— 

“‘Medb came, after looking at the host, and she said it were 
folly for the rest to go to the hosting, if the cantred of the 
Leinstermen went.” 

“*Why do you blame the men?’ said Ailill. 

“*We do not blame them,’ said Medb; ‘splendid are the 
warriors ; when the rest were making their huts, they had finished 
thatching their huts and cooking their food; when the rest were 
at dinner, they had finished dinner, and their harpers were 
playing to them. It is folly for them to go,’ said Medb; ‘it is 
to their credit the victory of the hosts will be.’ 

“*Tt is for us they fight,’ said Ailill. 

“*They shall not come with us,’ said Medb. 

«Let them stay then,’ said Ailill. 

“*They shall not stay,’ said Medb; they will come on us after 
we are gone,’ said she, ‘and seize our land against us.’ 

““*What is to be done to them,’ said Ailill, ‘will you have 
them neither stay nor go?’ 

«To kill them,’ said Medb. 

Here is another of her charmingly unorthodox but efficient 
plans :— 

King Ailill was chosen arbitrator to award the supremacy to 
one of the three contending Ulster heroes. ‘He neither ate 
nor slept till the end of three days and three nights.” ‘Coward,’ 
Medb then called him. ‘If you don’t decide, I will!’ ‘Diffi- 
cult for me to adjudge them,’ Ailill said. ‘It is a misfortune for 
one to have to do it.’ ‘There is no difficulty,’ quoth Medb, ‘for 
Loigaire and Conall Cernach are as different as bronze and 
findrinni (white bronze), and Conall Cernach and Cuchullin as 
different as fiindrinni and red gold.’”’ 

Thereupon she called each of the three heroes in succession 
to private audience to her, and bestowed upon him a loving-cup 
in token of his supremacy among the Ulster heroes: a bronze cup 





*Cattle-raid of Cuainge, op. cit., p. 7. 
"Bricriu’s Feast, op. cit., p. 75. 
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to Loigaire, a white bronze one to Conall, and a gold one to 
Cuchullin. And to each flattering speech of presentation she 
appended the sweet and womanly request that the true leader 
of the Ulster heroes return home quietly and without boasting, 
as she could not bear to witness in her court the jealousy and 
disappointment of the two rivals. 

In this, as in most situations, Medb’s scheme was successful, from 
her point of view. The battle between the three rivals when 
they discovered the ruse was the fiercer for Medb’s interference, 
but it did not occur in her territory. 

Once upon a time her overweening vanity and her love of the 
dramatic led her into a wild plan which was almost the death of 
her. The anecdote does not appear in the old manuscripts but 
has come down by word of mouth among the Irish peasants. 
Lady Gregory incorporates it into her compilation of Cuchullin 
lore.” 

““*Let us make some good plan now,’ said Medb, ‘for I am 
sure it is that hot rude man Conchobar, king of Ulster, that is 
coming to attack us. Let us make a pen before him,’ she said, 
‘of all the army standing on three sides and thirty hundred men 
ready to shut the mouth of it on him when he comes in. For 
we must take these fellows alive and not kill them, for it would 
be unworthy of our name to do more than make prisoners of 
them, and they so few.’ Now this was one of the most laughable 
things that was said in the whole course of the war,”’ continues 
the story. ‘“Conchobar and his thirty hundred of the best men 
of Ulster to be taken alive.” ..... Conchobar was wroth 
and rose in his majesty to attack the Connaughtmen when he 
heard of Medb’s boast. 

“But for all that,’’ it goes on, ‘‘Medb did make a pen of the 
army of Ireland to shut up Conchobar, and she had men ready 
to close it up when once he would be in. But it is what Con- 
chobar did, he never so much as looked for an opening, but 
when he saw the army before him, he went straight through it, 
and he broke open a gap of two hundred on the right hand and 
two hundred on the left hand, and went through them all and 


, 


"= Cuchullain of Murthemne, p. 257. 
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cut them down in the very middle, so that eight hundred of 
them were killed.”’ 

But for all that, Medb survived, and managed to place herself 
in many such a ludicrous situation, before, at a ripe old age, the 
joy of life and romance burned out in her adventurous soul, and 
she passed from an amorous and Amazon existence to the Other- 
world of milk and curds and honey. 

The tempestuous Irish did not confine themselves, by any 
means, to such good-natured raillery and badinage as is shown 
in the examples cited. The keenness of their wit and the 
quickness of their temper led them readily into a humor which 
is often too tart and abusive to be called humor,—the satire. 
The Irish satire is peculiar to the Celts: it is a hybrid of derisive 
humor and superstition. ‘The Irish exhibit very clearly,” says 
Mr. F. N. Robinson in an article on the subject, ‘the close con- 
nection between the poetry of magic malediction and the poetry 
of mockery and abuse.”’ Owen Conellan, in his introduction to 
the translation of Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution,” 
remarks: “The old conception of the destructive satirist, the 
poet with superior power, whom it is dangerous to displease, has 
never disappeared among the Gaels of either Ireland or Scot- 
land.’’ Cuchullin, the hot-headed warrior-hero of the Ulster 
cycle, delicately avoided a satire on himself by letting the 
satirist have the spear he requested in the back of his head ; but 
few persons found it possible with one blow to grant a request, 
refuse a request, and kill the satire, all with such literalness and 
dispatch ; hence they held the satirist in great awe, and tried 
themselves to the utmost to please him. It took very slight 
displeasure to change the bard’s tune from the succulent “white 
satire’ of flattery to the ‘‘black satire’ of lampoonery, and 
thence to the “speckled satire”’ of magic warning. 

It was only the bards, the professional poets, who attained 
supremacy in the art of satire. They had formal schools of 
learning, where they lived on the fat of the land, attended and 
waited on by all the country-side, just like our university stu- 
dents of the Middle West to-day, while they learned the ‘rules 


% Edited in 7ransactions of the Ossianic Society, 1857, Vol. 5. 
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of poesy, memorized the sagas, and composed their satires in 
the dark. The two desirable attributes of the satire were keen- 
ness and ambiguity: in order that the satirized might know that 
he was jeered at, and yet be unable to understand how virulent 
were the epithets. 

Dallan the leader of the poets once made the following satire, 
a beautiful example, on a king who refused him a gift :“— 

“Oh, Hugh, son of Duach the Dark, 
Thou pool not permanent ; 


Thou pet of the mild cuckoo ; 
Thou quick chafferer of a blackbird ; 


“Thou sour green berry ; 
Swarms of bees will suck the herbs ; 
Thou green crop like fine clothes ; 
A candlestick without light. 


“Thou cold wooden boat ; 
Thou bark that will give dissatisfaction ; 
Than a black disgusting chafer 
Thou art more disgusting, O Hugh!” 

We dull moderns would all be obliged to say with Hugh, “We 
do not know whether this is better or worse than the first poem 
you composed [the one in praise of him].’" And we should get 
the reply that Hugh got from the bard: ‘“‘No wonder for a man 
of your intellect to say so. And as it was I that composed the 
satires, it is I that will interpret them.’’ He proceeded to do so, 
with voluptuous unction, expanding his cryptic phrases into 
extremely pointed and insulting explanations, until King Hugh 
cried out: ‘Be done, O Dallan! Do not satirize me any more 
in my presence, for I will now excuse you from further pro- 
fessional attendance.” 

Evidently the fever for satirizing got into the blood as power- 
fully as the Wanderlust, for Seanchan, the successor to Dallan, 
after a long sojourn with the hospitable Guaire, almost went mad 
in his struggle to find something of his host’s to satirize ; and 
finally he cried out in desperation that he would “rather that 
Guaire be satirized than that I should live and he be not 
satirized !”’ 





*In Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution (op. cit.),—a story “in 
which is explained how the Tain bo Cualnge (Cattle-raid of Cualnge) was 
first discovered.” Probably composed in the seventh century. Translated 
by Owen Conellan from the Book of MacCarthy Riagh, a fourteenth century 
vellum. 
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The two examples given are of course exaggerated, coming 
from the “satire on the satirists,’’ but they show the tendency 
of the times. The Ancient Laws of Ireland stand witness to the 
prominence of satire as a form of slander. Seven shades of 
satire were worthy of an honor-prize in retribution :*— 

“A nickname which clings ; recitation of a satire of insults in 
his presence ; to satirize to the face; to laugh on all sides; to 
sneer at his form; to magnify a blemish; satire which is written 
by a bard who is far away and which is recited.”’ 

Such ‘crimes of the tongue” were punishable by imprison- 
ment or payment of damages; libel cases seem to have been 
frequent in that land of sprightly tongues. The money retri- 
bution varied with the rank of the complainant, and the imprison- 
ments were as follows :-— 

“Three days for ordinary satire, slander, etc. 

“Five days for blemish of nickname, satirizing a man after his 
death ; and satire of exceptional power.” 

A Celt would not be a Celt, even to-day, who would not 
boast and preen himself and receive homage over an indictment 
on the last-named flattering charge. 

In all Irish humor, from the puns to the satires, there is a 
certain distinctive charm. The secret of the juiciness of Irish 
humor and the poignance of Irish pathos, lies just in that 
evanescent quality called ‘style.’ “Three hateful things in 
speech,” the Irish say,—‘‘stiffness, obscurity, a bad delivery.”’ 
And whether the Irish story is pulling for laughter or tears, the 
art of the telling is the sauce of the tale. As I browse through 
the fascinating humorous-tragic concoctions of the Ancient and 
Medizval Irish, this modern Gaelic saying keeps running through 
my mind: ‘‘Well,—the life of an old hat is in the cock of it!” 


LuciLE NEEDHAM. 
University of Illinois. 





Epitor’s Note.—This study of Irish humor was prepared in connection 
with a course in Irish literature at the University of Illinois and was awarded 
the fifty-dollar St. Patrick’s Day prize for 1916. 





* Quoted from Ancient Laws by F. N. Robinson, Satirists and En- 
chanters in Early Irish Literature. 














IS OUR LITERATURE STILL ENGLISH? 


When we ask the question, Is our literature still English? we 
tacitly admit, by the use of the word s¢z//, that heretofore our liter- 
ature has been strikingly English. And the obvious fact which 
compels this admission is a great deal more surprising than it 
would, at first glance, appear to be. 

We occasionally speak of England as our mother country, and 
we often refer loosely to ourselves as an Anglo-Saxon nation; but 
when we remember that America was first discovered by Norse- 
men and later by Italians and Spaniards; that from the very 
earliest Colonial times it has counted Dutch, Germans, Swedes, 
and French among important elements in its population; and 
that it now is the foster-mother of practically every race and 
nation under the sun—our words about our Anglo-Saxon origin 
and make-up lose much of their significance. In whatever sense 
England may have been our mother between 1607 and 1776, we 
have, in most respects, wandered far from the proverbial mater- 
nal apron-strings. Not content with our declaration of July 4, 
1776, we have been declaring and re-declaring our independence 
in a hundred ways ever since. We have isolated and fortified 
ourselves with a Monroe Doctrine and a protective tariff; estab- 
lished an educational system which is more German than English, 
and more American than either; welcomed Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and barbarian, Slav and Teuton, Celt and Latin, to our 
shores on equal terms. English conservatism and reverence for 
tradition; English caution and reticence; English pride in family 
trees; English patience and courtesy and gentleness—these are 
things which we Americans despise with almost vandalic aver- 
sion. 

Yet the most cursory glance will show us that, so far as litera- 
ture is concerned, we have been, throughout our colonial and 
national existence, remarkably English. It will convince us 
that the country which ruled us for a century and three quarters, 
and which gave us a permanent national language, has likewise 
insisted that we share with her a common literature. Our ear- 
liest American writers were nothing more nor less than English- 
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men sojourning in the new country, and they had precisely the 
same right to be termed American, as had Charles Dickens, when 
he wrote Martin Chuzslewit, or Mr. Arnold Bennett, when he 
produced Your United States. Furthermore, nearly every Amer- 
ican work ever published prior to the nineteenth century was 
written in New England or in Virginia. If one looks for the 
history of early Dutch literature in New York, early Swedish 
literature in Delaware, early German literature in Pennsylvania, 
or early French literature in the Middle or Southern states, one 
literally stares at blank pages. Our Colonial annals furnish no 
parallel to the French literature of Canada, the French and 
Italian literature of Switzerland, the Flemish literature of Bel- 
gium, the Polish literature of Russia, or the Slavonic literature 
of Austria-Hungary. Even when New England and the South 
ceased to have a monopoly on American authors, we still find 
practically all of our writing done by the descendants of English- 
men. The only great man of letters produced by Colonial Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, was not a German; but Benjamin Frank- 
lin, a simon-pure New England Yankee. And if we look to 
Dutch New Jersey during the same period, we find a single 
noteworthy name, that of John Woolman, an English Quaker. 
Indeed, the only prominent non-British names to be found in 
American literature before the year 1800 are Philip Freneau and 
Hector St. Jean Crévecceur, and both these writers used the 
English language as their medium of expression. 

Moreover, our early national literary history is but a repetition 
of the same old tale. During the first half century of our exist- 
ence as an independent nation nearly one million aliens came to 
our shores, and of these newcomers a very large proportion were 
non-English-speaking people. From the very close of the Revo- 
lution to the present time, we have steadily grown less and less 
Anglo-Saxon in blood. But let us make a list of the chief 
American writers of the nineteenth century. Such list must 
include the names of Brown, Drake, Halleck, Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Alcott, Fuller, Emerson, Stowe, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Prescott, Motley, Park- 
man, Taylor, Poe, Simms, Timrod, Hayne, Lanier, Stedman, 
Harte, Aldrich, Clemens, and Howells. Yet how many of these 
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thirty names would sound essentially foreign to a British ear? 
Absolutely none but the two names Lanier and Thoreau. And 
it should not be forgotten that the Laniers, though obviously of 
French origin, became thoroughly Anglicized by a long residence 
in England many generations before the birth of Sidney Lanier. 

In view of these facts, is it any wonder that Andrew Lang 
made so bold as to regard our literature as a sort of colonial 
branch of English literature, belonging in the same category as 
the writings of Canada and Australia? Is it any wonder that 
Mr. John Macy, at the beginning of his Spirit of American Lit- 
erature, dogmatically declares American literature to be ‘‘a 
branch of English literature, as truly as are English books 
written in Scotland or South Africa’’? 

In an article in Harper's for March, 1913, Professor Thomas 
R.. Lounsbury calls attention to the prediction once made that 
the language of America would one day be markedly different 
from that of Britain. This prophecy seems now, in the light of 
actual history, as absurd as it must have seemed natural and 
plausible when it was made. 

Several years ago on a transatlantic liner, the writer chanced to 
overhear an animated colloquy between a cocksure Englishman 
and a bumptious German-American. The Englishman, it ap- 
peared, had been trying to prove that America was indebted to 
the mother country for practically everything, from government 
to dinner-jackets. And the German-American was insistent 
that we owed practically nothing to England—not even our 
language. ‘‘We don’t speak English,’’ he declared; ‘‘we speak 
United States.’’ ‘‘But, I say,’’ replied the Englishman with quiet 
sarcasm, ‘‘your blooming United States, in spite of all its 
faults—its beastly burr and old-maid ‘ants’ and ‘toons’ and 
‘dooties’—is a jolly close imitation of English.”’ 

In the foregoing argument Percy certainly had the better of 
Hans. English, as our national vernacular, has come to stay. 
No thinking person doubts that now. And the past has indeed 
given us reason to wonder whether our literature may not be as 
permanently English as is our language. Yet the present is 
fraught with many new signs—many signs which make us per- 
sist in the query: Is our literature still English? 
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With a million foreigners entering our country annually (less 
than one-sixth of whom are natives of English-speaking terri- 
tory); with fourteen per cent of our total population foreign- 
born; with an additional twenty-one per cent born of foreign 
parents; and with an overwhelming majority of our people par- 
tially or wholly Continental in descent, we have abundant reason 
to look for the outcropping of strikingly un-English traits in our 
literature. 

Attention has been called to the dearth of non-British names 
among American authors, both Colonial and nineteenth-century. 
For the sake of comparison, it might be well to look at a few 
familiar contemporary American literary names—such names as 
Van Dyke, Repplier, Bynner, Guiterman, Cawein, Roosevelt, 
Oppenheim, Dreiser, Kauffman, Neihardt, Knoblauch, Santa- 
yana, Schauffler, Viereck, Benét, Hagedorn, and Untermeyer. 
Obviously, if there is anything in a surname, we Amercans are 
no longer dependent solely upon Anglo-Saxons for our literature. 

But we must get at more vital matters. 'Wemust see whether 
or not our literature itself is actually undergoing marked 
changes which tend to brand it as increasingly un-English. To 
reach any definite conclusions in this matter, we shall find it 
necessary to consider two things: subject-matter, and method of 
treatment. 

Of course, it is very easy to point out that we have always had 
authors who have shown certain un-English characteristics, both 
in matter and in manner. For example, it is perfectly evident 
that such themes as the Indians of J. Fenimore Cooper and 
William Gilmore Simms, the prairies of Francis Parkman, the 
quaint Dutch-American characters of Washington Irving, and 
the fiery anti-slavery tirades of John G. Whittier could never 
have derived their inspiration from the British Isles. And toa 
close student, a subtle analyst, it is equally evident that the bald, 
bare moralizing which Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell fre- 
quently indulged in would differentiate each of them sharply 
from any English Victorian poet. But, certainly, Indians and 
prairies are as typically Canadian as they are American, and the 
moralizing bent of our nineteenth-century New England bards 
3 ay be traced directly to ancestors of pure English stock. More- 
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over, even when Washington Irving is dealing with Dutch- 
Americans, he is sc patently Anglo-Saxon in his viewpoint that 
he might as well be an Englishman patronizingly interpreting 
the life and customs of Holland. Truly, the Anglophobe who 
surveys American literary history of the seventeenth, eighteeth, 
and nineteenth centuries finds scant cause for rejoicing. 

Turning, now, from the past to the present, we must bear in 
mind that we are not concerned with the questions: Is our lit- 
erature improving? or, Is our literature becoming more dis- 
tinctively American? Weare simply concerned with the query: 
Is our literature still English. 

To the person who would answer this last-mentioned question 
affirmatively let me suggest a brief survey of backgrounds. Let 
me suggest a glance at the cosmopolitan East Side characters of 
the late Myra Kelly, the Jews of James Oppenheim, the Italians 
of T. A. Daly, the Pennsylvania Germans of Georg Schock and 
Helen R. Martin, the Louisiana French of George W. Cable, 
and the Michigan Dutch of Arnold Mulder. Here, surely, we 
have half a dozen backgrounds which are as un-English as they 
can be. 

When we pass from subject-matter to technique, we are tread- 
ing on dangerous ground; for we are raising a number of rather 
difficult questions. Can English literature be classed as a 
definite entity, sharply distinguished from the various kinds of 
Continental literature? Taking such catalogue as a criterion, 
can we find a sharp line of cleavage between English and Amer- 
can literature? If there is such thing as a distinctively Conti- 
nental technique, is that technique followed more by non-English 
American writers than by American writers of prevailingly 
English stock? Is a tendency to follow Continental methods 
necessarily resultant from the fact that the Continental elements 
in our population are becoming relatively stronger and stronger 
numerically ? 

It would be folly to declare that any of these questions can be 
answered with absolute finality; but one can, at least, bring 
forth certain facts which bear closely upon the questions. 

In the first place, it is fairly safe to assert that there has been, 
in the history of the English literature, one period which may 
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be regarded as more typically English than any other. Assured- 
ly, that period was not the Elizabethan period, with its strik- 
ingly un-English, almost Celtic exhilaration, volubility, lack of 
reticence. Nor was it the Jacobean period, with its strange, 
abnormal contrast to somber Puritanism and rollicking libertin- 
ism. Nor was it the Classical period, with its thoroughly 
un-English grossness, soullessness, artificiality, hatred of 
democracy, and contempt for nature. Nor, yet, was it the 
Romantic period, with its well-nigh Oriental delight in the wild, 
the remote, the improbable, the gaudy. It must, therefore, by 
the process of elimination, have been the Victorian period, 
that period during which the liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon race 
made its greatest developments along the lines of democracy. 
How, then, may the Victorian period be characterized ? What 
traits may be safely set down as typically Victorian? In at- 
tempting an answer, we shall do well to consider the poetry of 
that arch-Victorian, Tennyson, whom minor contemporaries 
followed to a remarkable degree, and with whom even Browning 
and the Pre-Raphaelites had much in common. Undeniably 
Tennyson—together with a clear majority of his fellow-Vic- 
torians—evinced such marked qualities as a correctness of form, 
a spirit of scientific accuracy, a tendency toward religious and 
philosophic questioning, a willingness for gradual change (change 
which broadens down ‘‘from precedent to precedent’’), a distaste 
for things ugly or repulsive, a provincially English mental 
attitude, and a comparative indifference to the remote past. 
Add to these qualities the things which the three leading 
Victorian novelists, Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot, 
possessed in common: a thoroughly subjective point of view (in 
contradistinction to Continental objectivism); an accompanying 
tendency to intersperse one’s story with philosophic moralizing 
and general ‘‘editorial comment’’; and, finally (in contrast to 
relentless Continental naturalism), a bent for tingeing all realism 
with the idealistic. And here you have the quintessence of 
Victorianism. Here you have certain definite strata which run 
through the English literature of all time, underlying the sur- 
face differences of Elizabethanism, Classicism, Romanticism, 
twentieth-century-ism, and so forth. Here you havea tolerably 
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correct differentiation of the literature of Britain from that of 
the Continent. 

A comparison of English and American literature is now in 
order. At this point we encounter plenty of difficulties; for 
American literature is so heterogeneous, so sectional, so lacking 
in traits that are peculiarly national, that it defies a compre- 
hensive definition. Nevertheless, our writers from New Eng- 
land to the Pacific coast, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
lakes, show a few common tendencies so marked that we have a 
certain criterion, after all. Take, for instance, the New England 
stories of Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman, the Southern stories of 
Thomas Nelson Page, the New York stories of Edith Wharton, 
and the Western stories of Hamlin Garland and Owen Wister. 
Their striking objectivism will become entirely obvious, if we 
compare them with Victorian fiction, or if we compare them with 
the fiction of such present-day English writers as Mrs. Ward, 
Hewlett, De Morgan, Locke, and even Bennett. To be specific, 
note the difference between Mrs. Wharton’s impartial, reportorial, 
objective way of telling a tale, and the impertinent comment 
which Thomas Hardy makes about the Immortals at the end of 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. Take the gloomy, over-sexed plays 
of Eugene Walter, of the late Clyde Fitch, and of numerous lesser 
American dramatists, and if you would find an English parallel 
to them, you will be almost obliged to turn to the problem plays 
of Sir Arthur Pinero,—who, by the way, is not a Briton at all, 
but the son of a Portuguese Jew. Take the ‘‘challenge’’ poetry 
of Louis Untermeyer, the whimsical poetry of Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay and John Hall Wheelock, and the futurist poetry of 
Ezra Pound and all his ilk; and where shall you find anything 
approaching an English counterpart? Where, indeed? Perhaps 
in the buried annals of Pre-Raphaelitism; possibly, to a small 
degree, in Masefield, Yeats, and D. H. Lawrence; certainly not 
in such characteristic twentieth-century English poets as Kip- 
ling, Watson, Noyes, Binyon, Newbolt, Drinkwater, or Davies. 

This brings us back to our third question: Is Continental 
technique followed more by non-English American writers than 
by American writers of prevailingly English stock? This, I 
should say, is a wellnigh futile question. Doubtless it is true 
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that Whitman, who was partly Dutch in blood, was far more 
Continental, ‘far less English, in spirit and in method, than was 
Lowell, who was of pure Anglo-Saxon stock. But, on the other 
hand, it is equally true that Robert Herrick, a present-day 
writer of English descent, is essentially Continental in technique; 
whereas Henry Van Dyke, a contemporary of Dutch stock, has 
imbibed as much of the spirit of Victorian English literature as 
has perhaps any living American author. 

Now we come to our final question: Is a tendency to follow 
Continental methods necessarily resultant from the fact that the 
Continental elements in our population are becoming relatively 
stronger and stronger numerically? Whether one answers this 
question affirmatively or negatively, one can at least assert that 
two facts stand out side by side: first, that the American race 
is much more Continental than it was fifty years ago; and 
secondly, that the same is true of American literature. The 
first of these two facts is a matter of simple figures; and as re- 
gards the second— it will scarcely be denied, for instance, that 
Hawthorne’s Arthur Dimmesdale is far more English in tem- 
perament and in attitude toward life than is Theodore Dreiser’s 
Frank Calderwood. And further support for this point will be 
found in what I have already indicated regarding the essentially 
English characteristics to be found in the work of such nine- 
teenth-century American writers as Cooper, Simms, Parkman, 
Irving, Whittier, Longfellow, and Lowell; and the undeniably 
non-English characteristics evinced by such twentieth-century 
writers as Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. Wharton, Garland, Wister, 
Fitch, Walter, Untermeyer, Wheelock, Lindsay, and Pound. 

I have made no attempt to show that our literature is either 
improving or becoming more distinctively American. Indeed, 
in an earlier paragraph I called attention to the fact that this 
was not the question under discussion in this paper. But the 
question is, after all, inevitable. A mere shifting of the matter 
and manner of American literature from the English to the 
Continental is of slight advantage or consequence if it does not 
augur a better literature for the future. The significant point, 
as I see it, is that a breaking away from servile dependence upon 
the literature of one particular European nation is surely a step 
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toward ultimate independence. If in the past our literature has 
been inherently English, and if at present it is partially English 
and partially Continental, there is no reason why in the future 
it may not be emphatically American. 

History does not lack for the precedent of a nation which, 
depending upon an older nation’s language, has nevertheless 
developed a distinctive literature of its own. There is the 
wonderful Greek pastoral poetry of ancient Sicily, and the 
splendid Greek prose of old-time Alexandria. There are the 
medizval Latin writers of half a dozen European countries. 
There is a Maeterlinck, French in language, but unmistakably 
Belgian in race and spirit. There is a brilliant Norwegian 
literature, expressing itself in the Danish language, but, through 
the agency of such geniuses as Ibsen and Bjérnson, rising above 
the literature of Denmark itself. We need not hang our heads 
in shame because we have no American language. We need not 
fear that dependence in language will everlastingly preclude 
independence in literature. Surely this wonderful cosmopolitan 
nation of ours—in many respects the most original nation on the 
globe—cannot forever lack a literature distinctively its own; a 
literature of peculiar freshness and buoyancy, peculiar vigor and 
democracy. 

H. Houston PEcKHAM. 

Purdue University. 
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SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE AND THE 
STUDENT OF TO-DAY 


In Tennyson’s Passing of Arthur, the poet puts into the mouth 
of the hero a memorable saying :— 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


This passing of the old order, however good, we accept as right ; 
for the mind of man finds its congenial exercise in constructive 
and not in imitative activity. As social forms and institutions 
change from age to age, the literature that pictures or in- 
terprets or criticises them varies also. In the course of time 
society has moved far away from the forms and customs and 
ideas of early days ; and the literature of that time, except on its 
formal side, retains but a passing appeal to the later generations. 
Thus it is that all the masterpieces lose their power over the 
popular mind with the passing of time. The archaisms and 
chaotic syntax of the Elizabethan language, and the unreality of 
the ghost scenes certainly detract from the influence of Shake- 
speare to-day. Milton is now little read except in college 
classes; for few care for Puritan theology, or the mythology of 
the pagan world. 

But if Milton and even Shakespeare are losing in literary 
appeal, what can we say of Spenser, who is still more remote 
from modern life? Yet that Spenser's Faerte Queene is, or was, 
a poetic treasure, few will deny. In the following pages I 
shall try to outline a method of approach by which the interest 
of many may still be kept alive in this masterpiece, or in others 
of an early age. 

The Faerie Queene is an allegory embodied in a romance of 
chivalry. To understand it, the student should first gain an idea 
of the nature of allegory, and of 7he Faerie Queene as an alle- 
gorical poem. An allegory is a narrative written to illustrate 
and enforce abstract or ethical ideas. Like other narratives it 
has characters and plot, but these are both subsidiary to the 
ideas they are framed to convey. The allegorical meaning may 
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reside in the plot or in the characters, or in both. If the moral 
resides in the plot or incidents of the narrative, this is slkown 
generally by improbability ; as in Hawthorne’s Snow /mage or 
Kipling’s Ballad of Tomlinson. In other words, if the language 
of the story taken literally is inconsistent, or does not make 
sense, does not describe what we believe to be literally true, we 
infer that the end of the story is not in the events, but in an idea 
or doctrine they were designed to convey. 

In the light of this principle we see one of the main difficulties 
in the allegorical interpretation of 7he Faerie Queene. It is a 
fusion of allegory with romance; and this combination makes 
allegorical interpretation extremely difficult; for the world of 
the romance is a derationalized, an imaginary world, where the 
improbable or the impossible is presented to the imagination as 
a fact. The ordinary test of allegory in plot—the improbable, 
or the preposterous—is thus inapplicable. This confusion due ~ 
to the combination of allegory with romance is the central fault 
of The Faerie Queene. A prose explanation, like the letter of 
Spenser to Sir Walter Raleigh, was necessary to outline the 
method of allegorical interpretation. 

In this document we have the first clue to the explanation of 
the allegory. The Redcrosse Knight ‘expresses’ holiness. 
Sir Guyon “settes forth” temperance. Britomartis “pictures” 
chastity. Cambel and Triamond, Sir Artegall, and Sir Calidore 
represent respectively, friendship, justice, and courtesy. The 
moral significance of many of the other characters is suggested 
by their names: Gloriana, Una, Archimago, Sansfoy, Sansjoy, 
Sansloy, Duessa, Corceca, Abessa, Kirkrapine, Lucifera, Orgoglio, 
Dame Caelia, Fidelia, Speranza, Charissa, etc. For these 
Spenser employs the thin veil of a foreign language. The ~ 
significance of other characters is not revealed by their names. 
In Book I, Prince Arthure, the Redcrosse Knight, the Lion, the 
Dwarfe, and Una’s Parents are thus problematic. But the alle- 
gorical significance of Prince Arthure and the Redcrosse Knight 
is explained in Spenser’s letter. The rest have to be interpreted 
from their conduct in the narrative. 

On the other hand, a large number of characters in 7he Faerie 
Queene are apparently non-allegorical: they do not come under 
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any of the groups of characters which can be interpreted by one 
or more of the methods explained above ; they are not mentioned 
in Spenser’s letter, their names are not abstract qualities, and 
their conduct in the narrative is not susceptible of allegorical 
interpretation. The non-allegorical element of Zhe Faerie 
Queene, in which these personages appear, includes romantic 
adventures which are not paralleled by moral significance ; 
classical myths, and legends; and stories that illustrate moral 
truths as exempla or typical cases, but not as allegories. 
Between the allegorical characters explained in Spenser's 
letter, or those revealed by their names, and the personages of 
pure romance, classical legend, and exempla, there are other 
characters of doubtful classification. We can determine whether 
they are allegorical or not only by their function in the narrative, 
by the incidents in which they figure. A test of allegory in 
general is violation of motivation or of probability ; but as alle- 
gory is here involved with stories of the magical and the super- 
natural, the reader will have to resort in many cases to his own 
interpretative ingenuity. In Book I, two of these doubtful 
characters are the Dwarfe and the Lion. Scholars interpret the 
first as Prudence; the second, as Strength of Mind. If these 
figures are allegorical, or merely personifications of qualities, 
they will act out these qualities invariably and consistently in 
the story. This they do; the Dwarfe warns the Redcrosse 
Knight to flee from Error’s den, induces him to escape from the 
house of Pride, and brings Una and Prince Arthure to the rescue 
after his defeat by Carnal Pride. The Lion, as Strength of 
Mind, protects Una, or Truth from the false faith, from Blind 
Devotion, Superstition, and Plunder of the Church, but finally 
falls before the physical force of the Paynim knight, Sansloy. 
“Allegory,” according to Professor Neilson, “is organized 
symbolism”; and the kind of symbolism generally employed in 
allegorical narratives is the personification of abstract ideas or 
qualities. If the abstract idea personified is a personal quality, 
such as holiness, chastity, etc., the allegorical personification is 
liable to be confused with the idea of a typical figure. It is 
important, then, to distinguish typical characters from allegorical 
personifications. An allegorical personification is necessarily a 
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simple character, a personage with one predominant trait. A 
type is more complex ; it is made up of one predominant char- 
acteristic with other traits subordinate. Thus Macbeth is a type 
of selfishly ambitious men, not a personification of ambition, 
because in addition to his predominant trait he has other qualities 
which make him appear complex and real—his courage, his 
sense of gratitude, his vivid imagination, his vacillation of will. 
Hamlet, however inconsistently portrayed, is evidently a type; 
for in addition to his reflective power he has other character- 
istics — skill as a fencer, interest in the acted drama, dislike of 
Polonius, friendship for Horatio. 

Besides being simple, allegorical personifications are static in 
their nature. They always act in character; never change, de-" 
velop, or degenerate. 

From the names and from their conduct in the narrative it 
appears that all the personages of 7he Faerie Queene, Book I, 
except the Redcrosse Knight and Prince Arthure, are regular 
allegorical figures. How then shall we classify the hero, the 
Redcrosse Knight? If he represents holiness as Macbeth repre- 
sents ambition, or Othello, jealousy, Book I is not pure allegory. 
Does the Redcrosse Knight represent holiness as a static per- 
sonification of the abstract idea of holiness, or as a type of men 
striving for holiness? And what is the meaning of the term 
‘holiness’ as used in 7he Faerte Queene? One would infer that 
holiness would mean an aggregation of all the virtues, but in 
Spenser's letter to Sir Walter Raleigh he writes: “In the person 
of Prince Arthure I sette forth magnificence in particular: which 
vertue, for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) is the per- 
fection of all the rest, and conteineth in it them all.”’ 

The specific sense in which Spenser employs the term ‘holi- 
ness,’ can be deduced only from the conduct of the Redcrosse 
Knight in the narrative, and from the evil forces which he com- 
bats in the form of Pagan knights, witches, or monsters. In his 
adventures he is opposed or deceived by Sin, Hypocrisy, In- 
fidelity, Joylessness, Lawlessness, Falsehood, Pride, and Carnal 
Pride. The ideal nature of holiness is thus suggested as the 
opposite of these faults; the Redcrosse Knight, however, is not a 
personification of holiness, but the type of men striving for 
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holiness ; for he is not uniformly successful in his fights. He is 
deceived by Archimago and by Duessa, is overcome by Carnal 
Pride, finally sinks to the lowest depths of moral degradation (is 
thrown into the dungeon of Carnal Pride), and is finally rescued 
by Arthure, and put in the way of repentance and regeneration. 

From this summary it is evident that Book I of Zhe Faerie 
Queene is not a pure allegory, since the main character is a type 
rather than an allegorical personification. While Spenser 
evidently intended to write a thoroughgoing allegory, he was 


“hampered by the difficulty of combining allegory with romance. 


The romance required action, variety, and suspense; and this 
was impossible with the static figure of pure allegory for the 
hero. The character of Arthure is also not of genuine allegory ; 
he is the type of the ideal knight of chivalric romance, who 
enters the scene somewhat unexpectedly and rescues from their 
foes the heroes of the allegory who inadequately embody their 
allegorical qualities because they have to act also as characters 
in a romance of adventure. 

Book I, however, is the most completely allegorical of the six 
books of The Faerte Queene. All the characters except Prince 
Arthure and the Redcrosse Knight are consistently allegorical. 
There is little digression ; nearly all of the book recounts the 
adventures of either Una or the Redcrosse Knight. Many of 
the incidents of the story are susceptible of allegorical interpre- 
tation. There is also a large amount of incidental personification 
and symbolism, and the book ends in a charming little inde- 
pendent allegory. - 

In one respect Book II is similar to Book I and to all others 
of the series. The main characters, in addition to representing 
(to use an elastic term) certain moral qualitities or aspirations, 
are all chivalric knights, and hence are all alike; they show 
extraordinary courage, valor, and prowess in arms. 

As an allegory, one begins reading the second Book with the 
impression that Spenser has nearly exhausted the field. He has 
made Holiness combat Sin in general, Hypocrisy, Infidelity, 
Joylessness, Lawlessness, Falsehood, Pride, and Carnal Pride. 
He can now at best represent the conflict of some particular 
virtues and vices. In dealing with the idea of chastity Spenser 
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repeats some of the doctrine of Book I, as it was through lust 
that the Redcrosse Knight fell and was subdued by Carnal 
Pride. 

In this book Spenser has reversed the allegorical method of 
Book I, for in Book I the hero is a typical adventurous knight 
striving to realize his ideal, and aided or opposed by purely 
allegorical figures. In Book II Guyon, the representative of 
Temperance, is allegorical personification in the form of an 
errant knight. The variety and suspense of the book comes 
from the stories of secondary personages. Sir Guyon is a 
traveller, who on the way witnesses the mishaps that befall 
various personages through indulgence in different forms of 
intemperance. His accounts of these serve as exempla, or brief 
illustrated sermons, on the subject of temperance. Sir Guyon 
himself is like Gil Blas, a character serving to introduce a host 
of other characters, whose adventures often furnish the absorbing 
interest. Asa contrast to the host of figures who suffer through 
intemperance, Guyon is constant to his ideal. Tempted by 
Phaedria, he remains true to himself, in contrast to the Red- 
crosse Knight in his temptation by Duessa. He also resists 
the temptation of Mammon, but exhausted by the strain, swoons 
on his return to earth, and has to be rescued by Prince Arthure. 
The narrative of this book is largely amplified by Guyon’s 
repetition of the adventures of the heroes of Homer and Virgil. 

In Book IIT the allegorical element is still further reduced. 
Britomart, the maiden knight who represents Chastity, is a 
purely allegorical figure; she acts in character throughout. In 
her case there is no struggle or suspense. Like Sir Guyon, she 
is an errant knight. She relieves damsels from the thrall of 
lewd enchanters; and takes part in the rescue or punishment of 
various personages whose experiences serve as exempla on the 
subject of chastity. Buta large part of the book has no moral 
significance. Romantic accounts of love and adventure, a history 
of the conflicts of Britons and Saxons, stories dealing with magic 
and mythology, and scenes of knightly combat fill in the large 
intervals between the moralized narrative. 

In Book IV, which contains the story of Cambel and Tria- 
mond, or of friendship, the allegory is almost nil, Cambel and 
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Triamond appear in only one of the twelve cantos, and then 
represent friendship only in that they are persuaded to cease 
from strife. The friendship motive is incidental and subordinate. 
The story of Britomart, which is continued from Book III, is 
emphasized more than that of Cambel and Triamond; it is 
treated in cantos I, IV, VI, and IX. The book as a whole is 
without structural unity; it is a confusion of episodic adventures, 
knightly combats, love entanglements, and mythological stories. 
In canto V there is a slight allegorical element; the magic girdle 
is symbolic, but it symbolizes chastity, not friendship The 
failure of this book as an allegory is the result, probably, of the 
central difficulty of the whole work—the union of romance and 
allegory. It was impossible to parallel an allegory of friendship 
with a romance of knightly achievement; for the knights were 
turbulent, warlike, and proud, so that the knightly character and 
the allegorical character of this book were incongruous. 

In Book V, which contains the legend of Sir Artegall, or of 
Justice, there is a return to the stricter method of allegory. Sir 
Artegall appears in nine of the twelve cantos. As a character 
in the narrative, he is on the border between a consistent, static 
personification of an abstract quality, and a typical character 
striving for a certain moral ideal, but hindered or thwarted by 
some other of the forces of human nature. He represents 
justice in execution, and is consistent in character until in canto 
V, in the conflict with Radigund, his sense of justice is over- 
come by the power of love. But Sir Artegall’s iron man Talus 
is the most consistently allegorical figure in 7he Faerie Queene. 
He is an impersonation of the idea of justice in execution. He 
overthrows tyrants and oppressors, is irresistible, and without a 
touch of infirmity, or of human passion or pity. 

Prince Arthure enters the narrative again in cantos VIII, IX, 
X, and XI, playing the chief part in cantos X and XI. There 
is no consistent motivation for the appearance of Arthure, as he 
does not, as in Books I and II, rescue the hero. That part is 
played in this book by Britomart, who rescues Artegall from 
Radigund and her army of Amazons. If not introduced as a 
resolving or positive force, Prince Arthure assumes a leading 
part to illustrate further that phase of the character of magna- 
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nimity which is expressed more specially in the particular hero 
of the book. 

The success of Book V as an allegory, as compared with Book 
IV, is probably due to the congruity of the knightly and the 
allegorical character. The knights were ideally an errant police; 
administering justice by overthrowing robbers and outlaws and 
rescuing maidens in distress. Like Jaques’ soldier, they were 
sudden and quick in quarrel, jealous in honor, seeking the bubble 
reputation. The active virtue of administering justice was so 
adapted to the martial adventures of the chivalric romance that 
Spenser could moralize his narrative without an undue strain 
upon his apparently exhausted ingenuity. 

Book VI, or the legend of Sir Calidore, or of Courtesy, is a 
series of romantic adventures allegorized in part without much 
inventive effort, because the allegorical virtues are such as fit 
the character of the knights of chivalric romance. Sir Calidore 
wars with Crudity, Pride, Discourtesy, Love’s Disdain, and 
especially the Blatant Beast, which symbolizes calumny or 
slander. Combats, rescues, and exploits in company with Prince 
Arthure fill out the rest of the book. 

Such in brief is a survey of Zhe Faerte Queene. Structurally, 
the work is mainly an unassimilated mass of chivalric romance, 
allegory, and imitation of the classics. Historically, it is the 
masterpiece of a species of literature which was popular for four 
centuries; and it is still considered by the student of the history 
of literature as a work with which he should be at least on 
speaking acquaintance. 

The problem of preserving interest in Zhe Faerie Queene is 
one of the live problems of the modern teacher of literature. 
The most common advice as to the best method of accomplishing 
this is to ignore the allegory, and to emphasize the pictorial and 
imaginative qualities, and the metrical beauty. In the words of 
a recent editor of Zhe Faerie Queene, ‘‘We should learn to 
dwell more upon the imaginative and picturesque qualities, and 
less upon the purely ethical element, in order to prevent this 
poetic treasure from being assigned to oblivion.’’ That there is 
much value in this suggestion, I do not doubt; but it implies, in 
my opinion, a misconception of the function of poetry; and it 
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does not outline the most fruitful method of approaching the 
literature of a past era. To Spenser, as to Milton, poetry was, 
in the words of Bagehot, ‘‘a deep thing, the most surely and 
wisely elevating of human things,’’ not ‘‘a light amusement for 
idle hours, a metrical species of sensational novel.’’ To forget 
this high view of poetry is to lose historical perspective. On 
the other hand, we may agree with Shelley that the function of 
literature is to teach man, by arousing his sympathies and 
antipathies, a knowledge of himself. The problem, then, is to 
interpret literature by adopting the purpose and point of view of 
the author, and yet appeal to the sympathies and antipathies of 
the modern mind. In reading 7he Faerie Queene, to ignore the 
allegory is to depart from the author’s point of view. Also an 
emphasis upon the purely picturesque element is likely to be 
unsuccessful in an attempt to appeal to modern sympathy; for 
the imagery is mainly feudal and medizval, and the romances of 
chivalry were destined to lose popular appeal after the dis- 
appearance of the feudal system. The typical student to-day 
finds at first little interest in chivalric romance, allegory, or 
imitation of the classics. He rebels against the strange, and to 
him irrational world; and unless attracted by the jingle of rhyme 
or the tinkle of assonance, is prone to turn at once to the stories 
of Jack London or the poems of Kipling. 

The best method of meeting this condition, and of bringing 
together the early author and the modern student is, in my 
opinion, the purely historical method. The best preparation for 
the study of 7he Faerte Queene is a thorough course in medizval 
history. As soon as the student becomes familiar with the forms 
of life of the Middle Ages he will cease to be repelled by the 
sense of unreality that first impresses him. Professor Matthews 
remarks in his Study of the Drama,—‘‘We are so constituted 
that what is familiar tends to be received as right and proper— 
in a word, as rational.’’ Thus the familiarity which makes the 
conventional world of football, college yells, and moving pictures 
seem rational, will soon enable one to accept with sympathy the 
conventional medizval world of quests, combats, and enchant- 
ments. When the customs and conventions and outer trappings 
of the medizval world have come to appear natural, the student 
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will be in a position to see below the surface, and to find beneath 
these externals the universal passions. He can then study with 
greater interest the poem as a narrative, consider questions of 
metrical form or of sources, and undertake the stimulating task 
of allegorical interpretation. 

There are, however, other conditions besides the fact that the 
poem is a combination of allegory and chivalric romance which 
diminish its popular literary appeal. It has grave artistic de- 
fects; it lacks structural unity and coherence. These defects are 
due to the attempt to combine allegory with long narratives of 
adventure. Allegories to be effective must necessarily be brief, 
like Hawthorne’s Snow /mage, The Great Stone Face, and The 
Birth Mark; or Kipling’s Children of the Zodiac and The Ballad 
of Tomlinson. While Spenser's allegory pictures the ethical 
ideas of his age and expresses a lofty idealism, the burden of 
carrying on the double meaning throughout the six books was 
too heavy for the author. Books I and V are the only ones 
prominently allegorical; Book IV is almost without allegory, and 
in the others allegory is but intermittent. As a whole the poem 
is without introduction or conclusion; there is no beginning, 
middle, or end. The same is true of the separate incidents. 
Characters are dropped and new ones introduced with surprising 
suddenness. Allegorical monsters like Despair and the Blatant 
Beast are destroyed only to come to life again with renewed 
vigor. The story of the love of Britomart for Artegall runs 
through three books, and is finally dropped with no satisfactory 
termination. Journeys are supposed to end in lovers’ meeting; 
but in Zhe Faerie Queene one journey ends but in the beginning 
of another. 

Not only is the structure as a whole taulty, but Spenser’s 
poetry has serious defects as a poetic treatment of life; Spenser 
lacks a sense of humor and a knowledge of human nature. He 
is without the passion and enthusiasm which comes partly from 
temperament, but partly also from an active participation in the 
affairs of life; an intensity which we find in Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Browning, but not in more detached or secluded poets like 
Gray and Wordsworth. 

Yet the faults of the poem in both structure and content will 
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appear greately diminished when we judge Spenser by the 
standard of his own purpose and the time for which he wrote. 
Like Zhe Divine Comedy and Paradise Lost, The Faerie Queene 
scans life with a reverted gaze: it treats the life of the Middle 
Ages, employs the two most popular literary forms of the Middle 
Ages, and was written for those to whose imagination medizval- 
ism still appealed. Furthermore, the poetic standards in ac- 
cordance with which Spenser wrote and those of the present 
time are greatly at variance. In his time scholars considered 
the epic the greatest poetic form; most lovers of literature now 
prefer the drama. The requirements of unity were much less 
strict in the long narratives of epic and romance, than they are 
in the drama, lyric, or short story. And emotional intensity, 
like that of the lyric, or the passionate monologue of the dramatic 
situation, is hardly to be expected of the type of genius which 
produces works as long as 7he Faerie Queene. In most respects 
the literary standards of the present day are opposed to those of 
the writers and scholars who formed the taste of Spenser. 
Literary art is now expected to be concise, to work by choice 
and selection; to be rich in content, full of thought or character- 
ization. It is expected to be probable; still better, realistic. 
Figure and ornament are to be strictly subordinate to the idea 
which they illustrate; the classical simile has given way to the 
single word metaphor. In Byron’s Don Juan, canto I, stanza 
ccii, there is a good summary of the difference between medi- 
eval and modern poetic standards :— 

There’s only one slight difference between 

Me and my epic brethern gone before, 

And here the advantage is my own, I ween 

(Not that I have not several merits more, 

But these will more peculiarly be seen) ; 

They so embellish, that ‘tis quite a bore 


Their labyrinth of fables to thread through, 
Whereas this story’s actually true. 


To Spenser, who inherited the literary traditions of the Renais- 
sance with the mass of romantic material from the Middle Ages, 
the literary standards were far different from those of modern 
times. The classical epics and the romances of chivalry set the 
standard of diffuseness and indefinite length. The tendency of 
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the Renaissance revived the love of action and of the sensuous 
beauty of the outer world. The tradition of literary criticism 
from Horace to Sidney kept alive the idea of the lofty ethical 
function of poetry; and to the same end worked the influence 
of the medizval allegories, and the dramatized allegory, or 
morality play. 

While the external world with all its beauty and variety and 
mystery was present to the early Elizabethan, the ideas which 
he possessed were few. Modern science and philosophy had not 
yet come into existence. Breadth and tolerance of theological 
reasoning, the conception of a new and a more fruitful know- 
ledge, and profound probings into the depths of human character, 
were soon to come with Hooker, Bacon, and Shakespeare; but 
not till Spenser had made his literary summary of the Middle 
Ages. 

The essential character of the literary art of Spenser is the 
extreme simplicity of its ideas combined with the vast amount 
of concrete illustration, ornament, and association. The literary 
species of which Zhe Faerie Queene is composed precluded any 
valuable character portrayal. The inner content of the poem 
consists of a few abstract ethical ideas, such as holiness, temper- 
ance, chastity, friendship, justice, and courtesy. It is no 
wonder that the attempt to embody these conceptions in a long 
poem resulted largely in digression. The romantic adventures 
which could not be allegorized are structurally digressions; so 
are the long passages in imitation of the Classics or Ariosto; 
and such is the tendency of the classical simile, which produces 
in the mind a complete and independent picture, and thus tends 
to draw attention away from the idea illustrated. 

These facts lead to the conclusion that 7he Faerie Queene, to 
be enjoyed, must be approached by the historical and comparative 
method, and not in the spirit of modern literary ideals. If this 
species of literature gave delight to medizval readers, it may also 
interest us, if we can by imaginative sympathy attain their point 
of view. Otherwise criticism will be what it often unfortunately 
is—a condemnation of other ages for not being like ours, of 
other people for not being like us, and of literary species for not 
conforming to the standards of something else entirely different. 
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Spenser, we must admit, was for an age and not for all time. 
In this respect he contrasts with his greater successors. In 
Milton’s independent views on religion, in his individualism, in 
his sympathetic portrayal of Satan, the type of character rebelling 
against authority, he appeals to moderns who care nothing for 
Puritan theology or classical] mythology. The similarity of the 
satanic idea in Paradise Lost to that of Byron’s Manfred and 
Cain, Goethe’s Faust, Browning’s Paracelsus, and the more 
recent conception of the superman, shows how Milton tran- 
scended the views of his age, and made his master work con- 
genial to the ruling spirit of the nineteenth century. Any re- 
marks about Shakespeare’s universality are superfluous. We 
have only to think of Hamlet; or of Shylock, the villain of the 
tragi-comedy, The Merchant of Venice, who is characterized so 
sympathetically that many nineteenth century critics consider 
him the hero. But there is none of this modern appeal in 
Spenser; the beauty of the Spenserian stanza is indeed as great 
to-day as it was in 1600, but the content of Spenser’s poem is 
wholly medizval. To profit by a study of Zhe Faerie Queene 
we have to approach it from the point of view of the author and 
his age, as something to us at first necessarily remote and strange. 
When we have come through an historical understanding to 
appreciation as well, we shall have enlarged our sympathies, 
extended our literary horizon, and broadened our conception of 
the variety of the spiritual capacity of the race. If we find no 
light on modern problems, we shall at least close 7he Faerie 
Queene with a keener intellectual power, a quickened sensitive- 
ness to beauty, and a renewed ardor for whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report. 


H. W. Peck. 


University of Texas. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Under the governmental system prevailing in France before 
the Revolution, the king united in his person all powers in the 
State, judicial and legislative as well as executive. That he alone 
held these powers, and that he exercised them by divine right, 
was not only believed by himself, but may be said to have been 
an article of religion supported by all the authority of the 
Church. Politics was, then, a sacred domain on which none of 
the king’s subjects might tresspass, and all government and 
administration was a mystery carefully veiled from the eyes of 
the public. So true was this that not even in purely local and 
parish affairs were the French people entrusted with any dis- 
cretionary powers whatsoever. Yet there have been paternal 
and autocratic governments in history, under which the individual 
enjoyed much freedom from illegal and arbitrary interference, 
thanks to an admirable judicial administration based on one 
great common system of law and procedure the same for all. 
Under such an administration the forms of the law are the 
equivalent of liberty itself. Such was the judicial system of 
Imperial Rome, or of England under the Tudors. But in France 
there was no such Common Law. There was a government of 
men, that is an arbitrary government, and not a government of 
law. It was a state in which all depended on one-man power 
and on one-man judgment, that is on the king, and when the 
the king himself ceased to devote his days and nights to the 
service of the State, as Louis XVI had ceased to do, the ad- 
ministration fell into disorder. But the Old Régime was 
insolvent, as well as inefficient, and bankruptcy will bring any 
government to its knees. Accordingly Louis XVI and his 
ministers, seeing the impossibility of further borrowing, were 
forced to summon that old feudal assembly of the three classes 
of the nation, the Estates General, and thus to concede to the 
French people a share in politics, a domain from which they had 
hitherto been so jealously excluded. On the 14th July, 1780, 
came the final struggle between the National Assembly, as the 
Estates General soon called themselves, and the Crown and Court 
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party. Asa result of that struggle the divine right doctrine was 
blown to the winds, and it was shown that if the king was to 
retain his popularity — which was still very great — he must con- 
sent to a monarchy limited by a popular assembly, if not to a 
royal democracy. On the 14th July the old royal administration, 
fallen into universal contempt, came down with a crash, yet 
there was no strong guiding hand—no Frederick II, no Na- 
poleon —to interpose, and the French people, bereft of a leader 
in a great crisis, childlike in their ignorance and in their in- 
experience in government, had sovereignty, as it were, suddenly 
thrust upon them. 

What was the state of mind of the people-sovereign? What 
were the chief political passions that swayed it in the exercise of 
its newly found power? To answer these questions, in some 
measure at least, is the purpose of this paper. 

From a study of the newspapers and pamphlets of the day, as 
well as of the memoirs of contemporaries, three political traits 
seem to loom most prominently, or at any rate, most character- 
istically, during the administrative anarchy of the first year of 
the Revolution. These are, first, the enthusiasm of the French 
people for the liberty they had just won, and a glowing hope in 
the future ; second, a veritable craze for civil and political, if not 
for social, equality; and, third, an intolerance in politics that 
would brook no opposition and would permit no freedom of 
political opinion. 

These characteristics will now be taken up in the order named, 
and, first the enthusiasm that spread over France after the fall of 
the Bastille, 14th July, 1789. 

Count de Ségur tells us in his memoirs’ that he returned to 
France towards the end of the year 1789, after an absence of five 
years from his native country. He compares himself to old 
Epimenides— we would say Rip Van Winkle — waking up after 
his long sleep. Five years previously he had parted from a 
peaceful people, bent under the yoke of unquestioning obedience 
to the king's officials or to the lord of the manor. But now on 
recrossing the frontier, and before he had even exchanged a 





‘Comte de Ségur, A/émoires, 11, 196. Paris, 1859. 
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word with anyone, Ségur marvelled, as he journeyed along the 
road, at meeting peasants, day laborers, and even women, who, 
in their looks and bearing as well as in their animated gestures, . 
showed a high-spirited independence of manner such as he had 
never before perceived. Then, when our aristocratic traveller 
had occasion to speak to anyone of the lower classes, the man, 
instead of standing humbly, hat in hand, replied with proud 
bearing and in bold tones. Another traveller, Joachim Heinrich 
Campe, a Brunswick publicist and man of letters, who entered 
France from the Austro-Belgian frontier with two fellow Germans 
in August, 1789, bears witness to the same effect :’ “How can I 
describe all those happy faces beaming with pride?” he writes. 
“T wanted to clasp in my arms the first persons I met.” Every- 
one, bourgeois and peasants, old men and children, priests and 
beggars, was wearing the tricolor cockade, the symbol of re- 
conquered liberty. If the rosette of red, white, and blue ribbons 
had not yet made its way around the world, it had at least 
made its way around France, and Campe and his two fellow 
Germans would have been objects of suspicion, had not a young 
citizeness, a dressmaker by trade, pinned a cockade to each of 
their hats right in the streets at Valenciennes, the first large 
town through which they passed. 

Both Campe and Ségur were struck with the unceasing roll of 
drums in every town, and with the great number of men who 
were arming themselves and parading in militia companies 
through the streets. Everywhere there was a hum of excite- 
ment in the air, everywhere people seemed intoxicated with the 
new sensation of liberty. Campe’s cockade worked like a charm 
on his own spirits. His German self with his racial prejudice 
had vanished, and he felt he was a brother to the French nation, 
and even ready to storm Bastilles. Yet, as he journeyed on to- 
wards Paris, our German idealist was repeatedly brought from the 
empyrean to earth again by “the unfortunate habit,” as he tells 
us, of the waiters and chambermaids standing in front of his 
coach just as he was leaving an inn. Then the maid would 
throw a curtsey with ‘“ Monsieur, remember the girl,” and when 


*See La Révolution Francaise, LVI11, 31 ff. 
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she had been appeased the waiter would put in with ‘ Monsieur, 
don’t forget the boy.” 

The universal joy and hopefulness that reigned in those first 
months of the Revolution have likewise been recorded by 
Wordsworth, then a young Cambridge undergraduate. He had 
landed with a fellow-student at Calais in July, 1790, and later 
in a sonnet’ he records his impressions :— 

A homeless sound of joy was in the sky ; 
The antiquated Earth (as one might say) 


Beat like the heart of man: songs, garlands, flags, 
Banners and happy faces, far and nigh. 


And elsewhere, as is well known, Wordsworth has said :— 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


The disenchantment of later days only served to accentuate 
the first fond hopes at the opening of the Revolution. This 
sentiment is well voiced by Levasseur, the ex-member of the 
Convention, when writing his memoirs more than a generation 
afterwards. He thus recalls the memories of those early days: 
“One common feeling filled every head and heart: that the 
Nation had cast off its shackles, that humanity had regained its 
dignity. .... And now,” he continues, “though forty years 
have passed, those memories still haunt me radiant with their 
bright fleeting illusions; nor can I think of the clouds that came 
to blot out those days that were so bright, without my eyes 
instantly filling with bitter tears.’’ * 

The second great characteristic trait of Frenchmen at the 
dawn of the Revolution was their passion for equality. Popular 
sovereignty and hatred of privilege early brought to the fore the 
word “citizen” as the designation for all classes of men alike. 
Those arch-politicians, the beggars and shoeblacks in the streets 
of Paris, were quick to perceive this. Before the Revolution 
they had sought to flatter passers-by and extract from them a 
few coppers by conferring such titles as ‘‘ Your Highness,” ‘‘ My 
Lord,” ‘‘Marquis,’”’ “General.’”’ Now, on the other hand, they 





* Emile Legouis, Za Jeunesse de William Wordsworth, 112. Paris, 1896. 
*R. Levasseur, 4/émoires, 1, 28-29. Paris, 1829. 
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sought to ingratiate themselves by calling out “Please, a little 
alms, my good fellow-citizens!”" ‘Let me shine ‘em up, my 
dear fellow-citizen !”’* 

It will be remembered that, as Ségur and Campe had re- 
marked, all France had taken to soldiering. And nowhere was 
the prevailing craze for liberty and equality more strikingly 
exemplified than in the rules and regulations drawn up about 
this time for the conduct and discipline of the various militia 
corps. These early codes of discipline persuade and exhort to 
obedience rather than command it. Not infrequently they are 
preceded by preambles, in which the right of ‘citizens’ to obey 
only officers elected by themselves is dwelt upon; frequent 
rotation in military office is advocated ; and the subordination of 
the soldier to his officers is represented as a necessary evil, to 
which it is confidently expected the rank and file will submit, 
when the reasons for it are explained to them. Thus the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the city of Dijon* in drawing up 
‘police regulations,”’ as they were named, for their citizen guard, 
call attention in a preamble to the basic principles which should 
underlie all such codes. Military force (the preamble gravely 
states), ifit were divided, would not be strong. Hence a militia 
must have officers. But subordination to them “will imply 
nothing humiliating, for one does not obey such and such an 
individual, but public authority itself.’* At Lisieux, a little 
town in Normandy, it seems that the officers of the local militia 
were too fond of continuing in office. This holding over in 
authority was resented, we are told, by the citizens of Lisieux, 
who “have keenly felt this encroachment upon their liberty.” 
Thereupon a new militia code was issued in September, 1789, 
which starts out with the assertion that “civil and _ political 
equality is one of the first rights of man in society.” Then it 
proceeds to deduce from this axiom the conclusion that frequent 
rotation in military office is indispensable for the maintenance of 
liberty. The code further enacts that for the future officers 





SJournal de la Mode et du Goit (Le Brun), 5 March, 1799. 

* The ancient capital of the dukes of Burgundy. 

' Riglement de police pour la garde citoyenne de la ville de Dijon. Dijon, 
1789. 
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must stand for reélection every three months. If those actually 
holding office fear such a test, they thereby seek to create “an 
humiliating prejudice against that numerous class of inhabitants 
worthy by rank and merit to become officers in their turn, yet 
condemned to remain under the command of others, if excluded 
from office contrary to justice and political equality." We are 
not surprised, after this preamble, to find in article 13 of the 
Code the injunction: “Messieurs the company .... . officers 
are requested to learn the elements of drill in order to teach 
their commands and give their orders." When requested by 
the editors of a contemporary year-book on the French National 
Guards to send a list of their officers for publication, the militia 
of Rennes (the former capital of Brittany) refused, giving as their 
reason that “all inhabitants, without distinction of rank, who are 
worthy of the honorable title of citizen, having all equally con- 
tributed to the happy and honorable revolution, .... . have 
an equal claim to public distinction, and deserve, all of them, 
to have their names incribed on a list [the year-book in 
question] destined to make known those Frenchmen who have 
conquered, and who now protect, the public liberties.’’ ’ 

But the devotion to equality was wounded most deeply in 
military matters by the introduction of “crack companies.”” In 
the old regular army in each battalion of six companies there 
was a company of grenadicrs, comprising the tallest men, who 
marched in front, and a company of chasseurs who brought up 
the rear. These two were called the “crack companies.”’ The 
creation of grenadier and chasseur companies proved to be a 
veritable apple of discord thrown among the ranks of the national 
guards. Baron Thiébault, himself a Paris national guardsman, 
tells us that General Lafayette, being desirous of raising a select 
body of volunteers ready for any service, in or out of Paris, by 
day or by night, hit on the idea of these ‘crack companies’’ to 
do such extra work, which the ordinary guardsman would not 
consent to do. When the new companies of grenadiers and 


*Riglement provisoire pour le service et discipline de la milice nationale de 
Listeux. National Library, Paris. 
* Etat Militaire de la garde nationale de France pour l'année 1790, 11, 87- 
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chasseurs, with their distinguishing insignia of grenades and 
hunting horns respectively, appeared among their less-favored 
fellow militiamen, the innovation was denounced as “an outrage 
on equality and the forming of an aristocracy.” ‘What are 
grenadiers?”’ exclaimed Tournon in his newspaper, the Révolutions 
de Paris." ‘They are men who wish to be conspicuous citizens, 
that is something more than a citizen. . . .Aristocracy is so very, 
very dangerous a disease that it infects almost always the best 
citizens.” These dissensions and pretensions, brought about by the 
differences in uniforms and in epaulets, caused Camille Desmoulins 
to write in his newspaper that uniforms were dangerous to liberty.” 

As at Paris so in the provinces. At Montpellier, where 
grenadiers and chasseurs had been fighting for precedence, the 
solons of the municipal government decreed that one company 
should wear the united insignia of both grenadiers and chasseurs 
in order to make them keep the peace; and at Melun (near 
Paris) the municipal council decided that the town companies 
should draw lots as to which company should march first." One 
more typical and amusing example of the equality craze may be 
cited before the subject is dismissed. At Corbeil (a few 
miles south of Paris) the national guards of the surrounding 
towns had come together, in June, 1790, to fraternize and con- 
federate. One of these national guardsmen, desirous of cutting 
as fine a figure as possible, had invested in a pair of lace cuffs, 
which he rather ostentatiously paraded among his comrades of the 
same company. They strenuously objected to the lace cuffs on 
the ground that it was a distinction in dress which they could 
not themselves indulge in, and that it wounded the sentiment of 
equality. A heated discussion ensued, which was only settled 
at last by a superior officer, who assured the pretentious soldier 
that wearing lace cuffs with a regulation uniform was an un- 
constitutional proceeding.” 





 Thiébault, Af¢moires, 1, 233 ff. Paris, 1893. 

‘\ Number of 29 November, 1789. 

" Révolutions de France et de Brabant, 6 April, 1790. 

'C. d’Aigrefeuille, Histoire de la ville de Montpellier, 1V, 3854. Mont- 
pellier, 1882. 

“Journal du Département de Seine et Marne, 16 June, 1790. 

4 fiches de Dauphiné (Grenoble paper), 21 June, 1790. 
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Lastly we come to the third great characteristic of the times: 
political intolerance. Mr. Lecky, in his History of England in 
the Eighteenth Centnry, says that in France politics partake of the 
nature of war: you must crush your adversary or be crushed by 
him. Certainly the assertion would not hold good of the France 
of to-day nor of any other civilized nation. Our long practice 
of self-government has made us very skeptical as to the efficacy 
of mere political programmes, even when embodied in legislation. 
Quid leges sine moribus? Yet the Frenchmen of 1789 were 
perfectly logical, if once we accept their premises, viz., that man’s 
nature was like putty in the hands of the State, and might be 
moulded at will through State regulation. ‘‘What” (says 
Rousseau in substance in his Soctal Contract), “you will not join 
in our regenerated society! Then we will compel you to be free, 
we will compel you to be happy... . !” To seize the law- 
making and administrative powers, to keep out political an- 
tagonists, as we would keep heretics from the fold of the Church, 
because of their infinite capacity to harm the State, such was the 
political creed of nearly every Frenchman of the time. Who 
can be tolerant if he believes that his political opponent may 
ruin the country and society itself? Yet what was the French- 
man of 1789 but the Frenchman of 1788, the Frenchman of the 
Old Régime with his superstitious awe for the power wielded by 
the State, formerly incorporated in the person of the king, but 
now identified with himself. Yes, he and his fellow-party men — 
they are the State. Had not Frenchmen always looked to the 
State to dictate to them what to think, how to act, what to 
believe? “All is referred to your Majesty,’’ once wrote Turgot. 
“You are obliged to decide everything by yourself, or by your 
immediate agents. Men await your special orders, not only to 
manage the affairs of the State, but even to attend to their own 
business.’’ Notwithstanding the chorus of approval that hailed 
the opening year of the Revolution, there were liberals other 
than Edniund Burke, even several months before his famous 
“‘Reflecticns”’ appeared,” who despaired of the success of the 
Revolution because of the political unripeness of the French. 





They were published in November, 1790. 
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One of these was the Swiss traveller Johann George Fisch, whose 
book, Letters About the Southern Provinces of France," was 
written from 1786 to 1788, and published early in 1790. Ina 
postscript to the book, written in March, 1790, Fisch asks him- 
self the question, Should he now publish this book, composed 
before such great and important changes had come over France, 
changes so momentous that the free nation in many respects no* 
longer resembles the other ‘dishonored by despotism’? Would 
the words written of the Frenchmen of 1788 still apply to the 
French of 1790? Fisch thinks they would. No nation, he 
believes, can be born anew, and slough off like a skin the spirit, 
manners, and customs of the people. Frenchmen had always 
attached a deep veneration to all who exercised authority in the 
king’s name. As an example of this bowing down to the 
official, rather than to the law, Fisch cites a case which came 
under his own observation. During a theatrical performance in 
a town in Southern France, certain young fellows, wearied at a 
long delay between the acts, had, in a merry mood, improvised a 
dance in the theatre. Some one, annoyed by the performance, 
complained to the governor of the province. That worthy 
caused the youthful offenders to be imprisoned for six weeks 
in underground dungeons so damp that the prisoners became 
cripples for life. Yet, nowhere, not even in the most enlightened 
circles, could Fisch find anyone to condemn this sentence. 
Nor could anyone even understand Fisch’s own contention that 
no regard had been shown for legal rights, no proportion 
observed between offence and punishment. He was answered 
that they had been guilty of lése-majesté in continuing after 
warning. Surely, concluded our Swiss liberal, men. with such 
opinions are not yet ripe for liberty. Another contemporary, 
the lyric poet André Chénier wrote in August, 1790, a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Who are the Real Enemies of the French People?”’™ 
In this the great poet, who proves himself a great citizen as well, 
points out with admirable insight that the French people was 
its own worst enemy, and had simply replaced the despotic and 





“Briefe iiber die Siidlichen Provinzen Frankreichs Zirich, 1790. 


18 Avis au Peuple frangais sur ses véritables ennemis.” (No place, nor 
printer.) National Library, Paris, 
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arbitrary methods of the king’s officials by those of its own 
elected representatives. Why, asks Chénier, do so many innocent 
French émigrés continue their wanderings in foreign lands with- 
out ties, without friends or relatives, the butt of curiosity or of 
humiliating pity? Why are they afraid to re¢nter France?” They 
are afraid because letter after letter from their relatives and friends 
who have remained at home tells them of house to house searches, 
more annoying by far to the innocent than terrifying to the guilty ; 
of desks broken open and private papers and family secrets violated 
and laid bare to the world ; of innocent people haled before officials 
and compelled to undergo interminable cross-questionings ; of all 
France living in an atmosphere of suspicion and tale-bearing ; 
of mobs who persist in putting themselves in the places of the 
magistrates, and who seem to take a sort of pleasure in dealing 
out the sentence of death. ‘Instead of that freedom of thought 
engraved in indestructible characters in nature’s code,"’ wrote 
an officer in the Grenoble National Guard in April, 1790, “we 
have had during the last few months an odious inquisition : never 
was more lip-service paid to the principle itself [liberty of 
opinion] yet never was there more shocking intolerance.” ” 

In conclusion, it may be said that the chief lesson conveyed 
to us by the beginnings of the French Revolution is that the 
road to political liberty is long and hard. Men could not cast 
off the shackles of the Old Régime and proclaim, ‘ Let there be 
liberty !’’ as God had said, “Let there be light!’ It requires a 
long apprenticeship for the freedman to acquire the virtues and 
the self-restraint —the soul, in fact—of the freeman. To under- 
stand the men of the Revolution, one must begin by under- 
standing the men of the Old Régime. 

SEDLEY Lyncn Ware. 

University of the South. 





1 The reader should be reminded that as yet no harsh laws had been passed 
against the émigrés. 

2” Pamphlet in Bis. Hist. de la Ville de Paris, signed Allemand-Dulauron. 
Shelf number 60,3910. 
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LITTLE LAUGHS IN HISTORY 


One evening during the period of the American Revolution 
the House of Commons met for the sole purpose of renewing 
the frequent and acrimonious debates of the day upon Lord 
North's policies as to these Western Colonies. The dingy old 
chamber (as it was then) was lighted only by candles, their dim 
radiance casting fantastic shadows over the men, big and little 
in statecraft as in stature, grouped around the hall upon the 
green benches; a picturesque lot, in their knee-breeches, buckles, 
and swords. Fox and his followers wore the buff and blue which 
formed Washington’s uniform, others were in full court dress 
plantifully bedecked with lace ruffles, and the ministers had on 
their stars and ribbons. On the Treasury Bench, which extended 
along a short half of the length of the main aisle, sat North him- 
self, fat and near-sighted, and, further down, at the lowest corner, 
was the dignified, elderly Welbore Ellis, Treasurer of the Navy, 
and afterwards Lord Mendip. As the discussion waxed hot, 
the Premier rose suddenly to go down the House to consult 
with a brother member, and, as he did so, laid his hand, with a 
quick nervous grasp, on his sword in such a way that the scabbard 
extended out nearly horizontally. Ellis leaned forward, in a 
bored position, as the first minister ambled ungracefully down 
the hall with his side-arm on a direct line with the former's wig. 
Of course, away went the wig, and down the House went North, 
utterly unconscious of what he had done, blind as a bat, with 
the tonsorial dressing swaying to and fro on the end of his 
scabbard, like some strange kind of banner. The tension of the 
night was ended. The bursts of laughter from every quarter 
lasted long after Ellis, without altering a muscle of his counte- 
nance, had received back his very intimate property and re- 
adjusted it to his head. 

Humor has had a deal to do with an all-but-endless lot of such 
sane readjustments. To have a sure eye for the ever-recurring 
comedy of the humdrum routine of life, so that no absurdity of 
speech or incident escapes, is not only a joy to the blessed pos- 
sessor but sustains him amazingly amid the labors and stupid- 
ities of “the daily round, the common task,’”’ Many of what 
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are pointed to as the great achievements of men would have 
been lost far back along the roads of accomplishment had it not 
been for the unconscious aid rendered by “the oil and wine of 
merriment” in tempering fatal aggressiveness and our all too 
human tendency to take persons and life over-seriously. None 
but can bear witness, an he will, that the relaxation of a full 
laugh clears the brain, restores fit contact with one’s fellows, and 
so smoothes the way for the solving of knotty problems. It is 
not too much to say, indeed, that manners and general social 
effectiveness have devoloped quite exactly in the ratio that wit 
and humor have been understood and felt. After all, your moral 
precept and a healthy laugh travel best hand in hand. 

For a while Calvin and his followers, as Holmes has it, ‘‘ crushed 
the whole human race under their heels in the name of the Lord 
of Hosts,” but one day a clergyman of independent leaning fell 
into an argument with a Calvinist preacher about the nature of 
God. ‘Oh! I see, my dear sir,’”’ said he, “your God is my Devil.” 
So it came to pass that the rigorous nature of the Genevan 
doctrine gradually gave way before the possibilities it afforded 
to wit. And so runs the pithiest strain throughout good Dame 
Clio’s story. 

Who can tell how much such humorists as Putnam and Wayne 
had to do with sustaining the courage of the Continental Army? 
If the idiosyncrasies of Andrew Jackson had not inspired a smile, 
the spectacle of him and his wife sitting in front of a log fire in 
the White House, not too cleanly clad and smoking corn-cob 
pipes, might well have disgusted the mass of the people. But 
for the saving grace of humor, too, his attitude to Nicholas 
Biddle and the replacing of the United States Bank by wildcat 
financial schemes would have called forth excoriation. His 
earlier Seminole campaign, during which he infringed on Spanish 
rights and property, in clear disobedience to direct orders from 
Washington, nearly causing war with Spain, would naturally 
have led to his dismissal from the army by President Monroe, 
one might think, but it did not. “Old Hickory”’ was a popular 
idol through it all, thanks no little to the unwitting texts he set 
for America’s amusement. The country has long since survived 
his mistakes and profited by his virtues. 
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One who will examine the debates which led to the epochal 
English Reform Act of 1832 cannot fail to note how much 
acrimony was avoided by laugh-loving men like Sir Christopher 
Wetherell. We get closer to the great figures when they smile. 
Your merely average man can better appreciate a big thing or 
better hearken to broad counsels when the light plays around 
them. It is even a matter for fair speculation how far the in- 
fluence of the transcendent Burke, who “spoke daggers, es- 
pecially when he used none,” would have extended in the 
Commons without such light-hearted foils as Sheridan and Fox. 
The lives of these latter, as is well known, were full of debts and 
vicissitudes, but none the less they took things as they came 
and with cheerful sanity. Of Fox it is related that one day a 
friend asked him if he could spare ten shillings towards a fund 
with which to bury a bailiff. ‘By all means,” replied he. ‘“ Here's 
twenty shillings; bury two.” And Sheridan one day in the 
sacrosanct precincts of the House itself conveyed a merited 
rebuke to Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, albeit the sting was 
dulled by the manifest good humor of the speaker. Said he: 
“The right honorable gentleman is indebted to his imagination 
for his facts.”’ 

During the administration of the second Pitt, England’s Com- 
moners were once debating a bill for the suppression of smug- 
gling, brought in by Lord Mahon, afterwards Earl Stanhope, 
the Premier's relative. It was entirely apparent that the proposal 
was deemed a proper one by the House, but Mahon harangued 
in his own ponderous, dogmatic way, as if he doubted whether 
the morals of his colleagues were sufficiently elevated to realize 
that smuggling was actually reprehensible, not to say wicked. 
As the members grew more and more restless, the speaker 
suddenly turned to Pitt, who sat below him, cold and dignified, 
and, with his arm upraised for oratorical gesture, thanked him 
for “his endeavors to knock smuggling on the head with one 
blow,’’—and at the last word, down came arm and fist on the first 
minster’s head! It is as needless to say that ennui was dispersed 
as that the bill was passed. 

In many a man, again, even sorrow and anxiety have been 
controlled by the humorous potency of a look, a tone, or a 
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circumstance. There was once a habitual invalid of a fellow so 
genuinely amused at the uncompromising monotony of his 
physical ill sensations that he actually ceased to impress his 
friends as not in excellent health, so that when he died he him- 
self was the sole one concerned who was not surprised or 
shocked. 

A keen sense of humor had much to do with Daniel Webster's 
effectiveness as lawyer and statesman. He often told this story 
at his own expense. He was an enthusiastic sportsman, in a 
day of flint-lock guns and black powder. Before reloading such 
weapons it was usually necessary to apply the lips to the muzzle 
to blow the smoke fron the barrel, and after such a process 
Webster, in his rough clothes, looked like some terrible high- 
wayman, for his face was dark and swarthy anyhow. Once, ac- 
cidentally, he sprinkled a stranger with shot. Frightened at what 
he had done, he walked towards his victim and said: ‘My dear 
sir, lam very sorry. Did I shoot you?” “Yes” said the other, 
staring into the grimy face, and not recognizing it, ‘‘and judging 
by your looks, you have done that sort of thing before.”” Then 
both laughed outright. 

Lincoln is another historic illustration of the power of humor 
to preserve temperamental equipoise. In him, so far as one can 
understand the subjective in man, there was a constant warring 
with a tendency to sad reflection. No publicist ever had a more 
concentrated and superb sense of responsibility than he. Had 
he not had the gift of seeing a joke, which always postponed 
in his mind the idea of disaster, replacing it with hope, it is at 
least a matter of fair conjecture whether he could have borne his 
burdens as he did and have communicated so true a confidence 
to the people. As is well known, he was constantly importuned 
and criticized by members of Congress and others. In the 
darkest days of the war, when many of the nation’s legislators 
were violently dissatisfied with his administration, Ben Wade 
went to the White House and said: “Mr. President, I’ve come 
to tell you your government is going straight to hell! You're 
within a mile of it now.’’ A smile wrinkled Lincoln’s long, 
sad face as he answered, ‘“‘ Well, Senator, I believe that’s the dis- 
tance from here to the Capitol.”” Another time, before he be- 
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came President, he was pleading before the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, and in the course of the argument, read from a reported 
case some strong points in his favor, But he read too far, and, 
before he became aware of it, plunged into an authority against 
his case. Pausing a moment, he drew up his shoulders in a 
comical way, and half laughing, continual: ‘There, there, may 
it please the Court, I reckon I’ve scratched up a snake, but, as 
I’m in for it, I guess I'll read it through’; and then, in his own 
inimitable way, went on and won his case, convincing the Court 
that ‘“‘it wasn’t much of a snake, after all.” 

Apropos of the courtroom, what a dreary place in would be, 
with rancor all too often dominating the proceedings, were it 
not for the jest which creeps in now and then to clear the at- 
mosphere. The story of Lincoln suggests one concerning Dun- 
ning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and Scott, afterwards the even 
more famous Lord Eldon. Dunning, at the time in question, was 
already one of the greatest lawyers that George III had in his 
dominions; a man of middle age, turning gray at the temples 
and of marked idiosyncrasies, among these being the habits of 
coughing and spitting at almost every word when under the 
stress of strong emotion. Eldon was quite young, only recently, 
indeed, admitted to the bar. He was engaged as junior with 
Dunning in a case before the King’s Bench, and as his senior 
unfolded the argument, it became apparent he was reasoning 
powerfully against their client. As soon as Eldon was convinced 
that Dunning was laboring under a mistake as to the side retaining 
him, he touched his arm and whispered a warning. Immediately 
there were loud sputterings and gurglings, and rough, rude re- 
primands for not having sooner set the speaker right, all of which 
were unmistakably heard by the presiding justice, who, taking 
in the situation and knowing well the peculiarities of his man, 
looked down from the bench with that bland smile which a 
judge always wears when he sees a joke at the expense of the 
bar. ‘Goon Mr. Dunning,” said he. Dunning met the smile 
with a somewhat shamefaced grin, but at once proceeded to 
say that what he had addressed to the court was all that could 
be stated in opposition to his client, and that he had put the 
case against him as unfavorably as possible in order that the 
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court might see how very satisfactorily that same case could be 
| answered ;—and then most powerfully he answered what he 
| himself had just stated. It is needless to add that the humor 
| of this superb bit of impertinence as well as the high capacity 
i which carried it off was the talk of the day through all the Inns 
| of Court. 

i This same Dunning, when Solicitor General, passed a vacation 
in Prussia. The king thought his title meant the rank of a 
general in the British army, and, therefore, invited him to a re- 
view of troops, mounting him, because of his supposed military { 
eminence, of course, on one of his finest chargers. There was 
Dunning, spare, ascetic and eminently lawyer-like in looks, for 
the second or third time in his life upon a horse, and a mettle- 
some one at that. The charger carried him through all the 
evolutions of the day, the “general” in every movement being 
in a most dreadful fright, and duty never allowing him to dis- 
mount. Though he was scared, as he told some of his cronies 
afterwards, he would have been more so had not the extreme 





ridiculousness of the whole thing appealed to him. ‘It was 
| almost as hard not to laugh as it was to stay astride o’ that damn 
saddle.” 


The character of Dunning, so far as the mixture of ability and 

} a certain sardonic humor goes, reminds one of Ellenborough, 
Lord Chief Justice of England in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the forepart of the nineteenth. It is told of him 
that once a barrister was boring him to death (as even lawyers 
sometimes do) by dwelling in a long harangue upon non-essential 
details. The judge gave a characteristic, angry snort at a 
certain point of the argument, at which the barrister paused to 
say: ‘‘Is it the pleasure of the Court that I should proceed with 
my statement?’’ ‘‘Pleasure, Mr. Blank’’ replied Ellenborough, 
| ‘*has been out of the question for along time. But proceed.’’ 
Again (and the tale is much of the same sort), the famous 
| Lord Mansfield was once listening to an argument of the 
insolently proud and unpopular Sir Fletcher Norton, once Speaker | 
of the Commons, upon a case involving certain manorial rights. 
‘*My Lord,”’ said Norton, ‘‘I can instance the point in person. 
Now I have, myself, two little manors.’’ ‘‘We are well aware 
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of that,’’ instantly said the bench, smiling benignly. Which 
quite reminds one of Addison’s entirely sound dictum: ‘‘Hu- 
mor,’’ said he, ‘‘should always lie under the check of reason, for 
it requires the direction of the nicest judgment, by so much the 
more as it indulges itself in the most boundless freedoms.’’ 

Humor, like the poor, we have always with us, though (like the 
poor) we often forget it. Yet it goes everywhere,—even into 
funerals, there to temper the morbid atmosphere. It is said of 
Senator Hoar, who physically resembled Pickwick and was quite 
as beneficent and genial as he, though capable of far keener 
shafts of repartee, that he was acquainted by the family of Wen- 
dell Phillips (Hoar detested Phillips) of the funeral arrange- 
ments and asked to bea pall-bearer. He sent word declining, 
but with the remark ‘‘however, I approve of the proceedings.’ 
Once more; at the funeral of Frederick, Duke of York, Lord 
Eldon, who, though great as lawyer and judge, was fidgety and 
self-centered, carefully stood on his hat, beside the open grave, 
to keep from catching cold, notwithstanding that he had made 
loud protestations of being lost in grief. Hine tlle lachryme! 

If wit and humor are not to be expected at funerals, they are 
not less than essential to the success of dinners. It is said that 
Edward Everett and Judge Story, the great jurist and intimate 
friend of Webster, were once the prominent personages at a 
Boston banquet. Story, as a voluntary toast gave: ‘‘Fame 
follows merit where Everett goes.’’ Whereupon the gentle- 
man thus delicately complimented, without the slightest hesi- 
tation returned the equally facile: ‘‘To whatever height judicial 
learning may attain in this country there will always be one 
Story higher.’’ Had Amiel heard of that, would he yet have 
insisted that ‘‘Wit is useful for everything, but sufficient for 
nothing’’? 

Disraeli’s attraction lay largely in a brand of sardonic humor 
peculiar to him, and undoubtedly obtained through his training 
as one who always took time to gather in every possible im- 
pression before he allowed passion to suggest itself. Shortly 
after his entrance into political life, and while standing for a 
certain Middlesex borough in the Conservative interest, he made 
a personal house-to-house canvass. Among those whose votes 
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and aid he thus solicited was a well-to-do but irascible farmer, 
supposed to be doubtful in his ‘political convictions. ‘‘ Vote for 
you!’’ he shouted when the future Lord Beaconsfield made known 
the object of his call, ‘‘Why I’d vote for the devil sooner.’’ 
‘*Ah, quite so,’’ came the instant, suave reply; “‘but in the event 
of your friend not standing,—may I hope for your interest ?’’ 

It is said that one of the best (surely one of the briefest) 
speeches ever heard in our Senate was delivered by Proctor of 
Vermont. A colleague from Massachusetts was engaged in 
biting sarcasm at the expense of the Green Mountain state, and 
had said: ‘‘No man in Vermont is allowed to vote unless he has 
made two thousand dollars trading with Massachusetts people.’’ 
At once Proctor was on his feet with ‘‘And we all vote.’’ 

Perhaps it is not unnatural that we children of a busy day are 
accustomed to associate the keener kind of wit with the more 
leisurely eighteenth century, or, at latest, with the early Vic- 
torians. Certainly it was found at these times,—along with a 
deal of cursing and mighty bad manners; it is hardly worth 
while to go further than the great Doctor Johnson and Lord 
Thurlow to illustrate the point. But is such an idea adequately 
borne out by present facts? To go back to the idea of humor 
as a factor in social evolution, is it not the case that here and 
now it is more the rule than ever even in the past to be mellow, 
genial, and generally receptive to pleasantry? If the citizen of 
some long ago had been pushed and mauled as happens daily to 
us in crowded cars and streets, the atmosphere would have shown 
deep indigo. No, humor is yet with us,—increasingly with us. 
The future annalist of the time we call ‘‘ours’’ will see it and 
rejoice. 

H. MERIAN ALLEN. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SEEING AMERICA* 


The study of the history of these United States in the light 
of their industrial and economic development is rapidly beginning 
to displace the old system of examination under which the 
political and martial features of that story were given prom- 
inence out of all proportion to their relative importance in the 
growth of our national institutions. It is likewise cause for 
genuine gratification to all those unbiased students of our country 
who desire to view, in just proportion and true perspective, the 
feature of this complex and variegated national life, that the part 
played by the South and West in American history is at last 
beginning to receive both careful scrutiny and minute study. 
The combination of these two impulses, commendable each in 
itself, is found in the work which occupies my present con- 
sideration. In the perusal of these volumes, which have -ap- 
peared within the present year and have attracted the attention 
of the country in a more than ordinary degree, we go a-voyaging 
and a-journeying through America from the early days of the 
rude and the primitive to the present era of the scientific and 
advanced modes of travel. There is at once romantic charm and 
sober reality in this journey across the plains and across the 
centuries, over the natural barriers to advance and over the re- 
calcitrant obstacles to the progress of civilization. We live 
again the life of the Red Man, the voyageur, the hunter, the 
trapper, the coureur-de-bois, the pioneer. We march south- 
ward, and westward—ever westward toward the setting sun— 
carrying in one hand the weapons of the conqueror, in the other 
the arts and the crafts of civilization. Before us, in wavering 
outline, moves the vast wave-fringe of the frontier—reproducing 
again and again, at each successive advance, the slow march of 
progress, from savagery to enlightenment. 


*A History of Travelin America. Showing the Development of Travel 
and Transportation from the Crude Methods of the Canoe and Dog-sled to 
the Highly Organized Railway Systems of the Present; together with a 
Narrative of the Human Experiences and Changing Social Conditions that 
accompanied this Economic Conquest of the Continent. By Seymour 
Dunbar. With maps, colored plates, and other illustrations reproduced from 
early engravings, original centemporaneous drawings, and broadsides. In 
four volumes. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $10 net. 
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In this great journey, which is but recently ended in America’s 
story, the battle of civilization was fought with eyes little 
sharpened by the great exigencies of the future. The pressure 
of immediate needs, the imperative call for the satisfaction of 
wants that must be instantaneously met—these immitigable con- 
ditions of pioneer civilization have left an ineradicable impression 
upon our social and economic life. It is one thing to build for 
the moment, to meet the pressing necessity of the hour; it is 
quite another to lay down great interlocking systems of trans- 
continental communication adequate to the needs of the present 
and potential for the needs of the future. 

The author of these fascinating volumes is not carried away by 
a natural enthusiasm for his enthralling subject into purblind 
indifference to the temporary and transitory character of the 
economic beginnings upon which the greater transportation 
systems of the future must rest. Such clear-sighted consideration 


prompts the conclusion :— 


“It therefore appears that the underlying thought and 
basic plan of the inexperienced pioneers, out of which grew 
the system they made and bequeathed to us—and which we 
are still using—is not altogether such a thoughtful and 
economic plan as fits our later desire and determination. A 
conflict between old conditions and new ideas has resulted. 
Various methods and practices which developed out of the 
pioneer procedure have been outgrown, and no longer fit the 
age into which they have survived. Weare now seeking to 
rid ourselves of the undesirable parts of our inheritance, 
with resolution so to do, and are likewise trying to avoid 
the making of similar mistakes while dealing with the same 


large subject.”’ 


Travel, in a word, follows its own law of evolution. The man 
who paddled his canoe could no more foresee the hydroplane than 
Daniel Boone could previsage the vestibuled limited. Nor 
would it even be possible for this present generation to build a 
fully adequate system of transportation to stand the crucial tests 
of time and progress without a vision into the long, long future. 
Yet a complete and detailed knowledge of the past, with the 
abundant lessons of mistake and failure, as afforded in part 
through the volumes under examination, promises to assist us in 
coping with the insistent problems of the present, and in sug- 
gesting the application of more rational and soundly based 
principles to the affairs which point to the future. 
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It is eminently worthy of remark that “‘the travel history of 
the American people has a world importance perhaps exceeded 
by no other narrative of human activities’’; and that is in large 
measure due to the preéminently significant circumstance that 
‘*America was the only habitable and highly desirable region on 
the earth at the beginning of the modern era which offered a 
practically limitless expanse for the testing of new travel pro- 
cesses.’’ For nearly a century and a half from the time of the 
establishment of the first permanent settlements along the 
Atlantic coast, very little was done to improve the ordinary 
conditions of travel and transportation. Travel ranged regularly 
north and south—the incursions to the westward were the flights 
of the adventurers into the unknown, in search of the mysterious, 
the strange, the fascinating remote. Yet as these adventurous 
spirits plunged deeper and deeper into tangled forests and dense 
wildernesses, they left settlers in their wake impelled through 
life’s needs to establish means of communication with the more 
settled sections to the eastward. Slowly and by degrees, yet none 
the less surely, was being developed the characteristic American 
passion for speed and a short-cut to destination. With the 
Revolution, the establishment of the confederation of the 
colonies, and the subsequent territorial expansion of the Amerian 
nation, notably through the Louisiana Purchase, came a fuller 
popular recognition of the need for communal recognition of the 
herculean task of the subjugation of a continent. 

Beginning with the year 1785, ‘‘old methods and conditions 
went to the scrap heap, and the world, as we bump against it, 
was built all over again.’’ In contrast to Europe, with its 
innumerable states, and their conflicting interests and continual 
rivalries, America presented in her unity and continental being 
an incomparable subject for social, economic, and industrial 
organization on a colossal scale. Mr. Dunbar points out that 
during the period of eighty years from 1788-9 to 1868-9, there 
were five events, epochal in the history of American transpor- 
tation, which, singularly enough, followed one another at intervals 
of almost exactly twenty years. These five events were:— 

The governmental organization of the Ohio country and the 
Northwest Territory, and the beginning of a general migration 
to those regions, in 1787-1789. 

A general public recognition of the value of steam as a means 
of propulsion, in 1807-1809. 
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The beginning of the railway building period, in 1828-1829. 

Discovery of gold in the West and the general rush across the 
plains, in 1848-1849. 

Completion of the first transcontinental railway, in 1869. 

One, perhaps, can best take account of the early conditions of 
the travel and the forces which set that stream in motion by 
studying the great wanderings of the peoples from Pennsylvania 
into Virginia, thence into the Piedmont region of North Caro- 
lina, and somewhat later into Tennessee and Kentucky, during 
the period from 1725 to 1785. In the study of this period, the 
author has given clear and satisfactory portrayal of the conditions 
of frontier life, the habits of the people, and their modes of 
travel (Vol. I, chapters viii, ix, x). But there are certain basic 
facts in this first great movement of westward expansion which 
have wholly escaped the attention of Mr. Dunbar, and deserve 
especial consideration. Of the early explorations of Daniel 
Boone, we are told that his ‘‘speculation regarding the country 
that lay beyond the mountains,’’ as well as his desire for 
‘*freedom of movement and wide areas for action,’’ are believed 
to have ‘‘resulted in a number of extensive trips toward the west 
for exploring and hunting purposes that may have begun as early 
as 1760, some of which were made in company with other men 
and some alone. But of these haif legendary expeditions nothing 
certain can be said.”’ 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Dunbar makes no statement of 
having studied the records preserved among the Draper manu- 
scripts at Madison, Wisconsin. Had he taken pains to examine 
the manuscript biography of Boone, by the late Lyman C. 
Draper, for example, he would have escaped the error of stating 
that, of these early expeditions of Boone, ‘‘nothing certain can 
be said.”’ 

The failure to study the original sources dealing with this 
momentous episode in our national history in the period of ex- 
pansion is clearly responsible for the errors into which Mr. Dunbar 
has fallen. In regard to the mission of Boone to the Cherokees, 
as the confidential agent of the land company organized by 
Judge Richard Henderson (called /ames Henderson by Mr. 
Dunbar), it is stated (Vol. I, p. 134): ‘‘There is no story of what 
took place between him [Boone] and the chiefs of the nation, 
but regarding several factors that led to the result of the meeting 
a reasonable certainty can be entertained.’’ The fact is that the 
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negotiations were first conducted by Boone with the Cherokees 
through the agency of James Robertson, the leader of the 
Watauga settlement; and it was Robertson who secured from 
the Cherokees their consent to sell their title to the desired 
territory. The actual preliminary negotiations were conducted 
by Col. Richard Henderson and Col. Nathaniel Hart, who 
personally visited the Cherokees at their Otari villages. The 
Treaty of Sycamore Shoals, on March 14-17, 1775, was personally 
conducted by Col. Henderson with Atta-Kulla-Kulla and other 
cheftains of the Cherokee tribe. Despite the conventional story 
that Boone conducted the treaty, the facts—as adduced by a 
mass of contemporaneous documents to which I have access—are 
that Boone was not present at the Sycamore Shoals when the 
treaty was formally promulgated; for he had already been sent 
forward with thirty axemen, in the employ of the land company, 
now known as the Transylvania Company, to cut out the path af- 
terwards famous in American history as the ‘‘Wilderness Road.’’ 

A remarkable account of the difficulties and perils of travel 
is given in full, in the diary of William Calk, who accompanied 
the party of Judge Henderson on their westward march. An 
even more remarkable and detailed account of that journey is 
found in the diary of Judge Henderson himself, the original of 
which is in the Draper collection of manuscripts at Madison. The 
history of this entire movement, its causes and results, has 
recently been set forth in two papers by the present writer.* Ad- 
ditional information is accessible in ‘‘ Boonesborough,’’ by George 
W. Ranck, No. 16 of the Filson Club Monographs. 

A singular omission in a work of this comprehensive nature 
is that of the founding of the city of Nashville, Tennessee, and 
the remarkable boating expeditions of Donelson and others 
which made it possible. No better illustration of the conditions, 
hardships, and dangers of winter travel during the pioneer period 
can be found than the voyage of the men sent with corn from 
Boonesborough, Kentucky, by Col. Henderson in 1780, and the 
simultaneous journey of Donelson and his companions in the 
good ship ‘‘Adventure.’’ These carefully planned undertakings, 
engineered by Col. Henderson, and supported by the march 
overland of James Robertson, constitute remarkable illustrations 





* The Creative Forces in Westward Expansion, in the American Historical 
Review, October, 1914 ; The Occupation of Kentucky (1775 ),in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, December, 1914. 
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of all the conditions representative of the pioneer travel, by land 
and by water, of that period of wilderness transportation.* In 
this connection, it should be pointed out that Mr. Dunbar has 
neglected important sources of information in failing to consult 
the Journals of Bishop Asbury, unusually rich in descriptions of 
the conditions of frontier travel extending over many years, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth and early years of the 
nineteenth centuries; and the Diary of Stephen Austin, with 
its vivid description by an eye-witness of the migration over the 
Wilderness Road in the early period of its use as a pioneer 
thoroughfare. 

The work of Mr. Dunbar in the preparation of this work, and 
in its execution, is worthy of high praise. I cannot pur- 
sue now the story in all its phases—the development of the 
use of steam, the invention of the steamboat given with great 
detail, the march of travel across the western plains, the rise, 
progress, and decline of the industry represented by the Missis- 
sippi River steamboat, the history of the dispossession of the 
Indians with all its attendant cruelties and injustices, the growth 
and extension of the American railway system, the invention 
of the flying machine, and topics of like importance. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Dunbar has written clearly, effectively, 
charmingly, not only a history of travel in America: he has 
written a history of the American people of a remarkable and 
unique type—a social, industrial, and economic history. It is 
a labor of many years and indefatigable research. No such re- 
markable and representative set of illustrations, exhibiting in 
themselves the history of American travel, has ever before been 
got between the covers of a single American work. The title 
I have chosen is not inaccurate—in perusing these volumes we 
are ‘‘seeing America,’’ sanely, vividly, comprehensively, from 
the earliest recorded period down to the present time. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
University of North Carolina. 





*A paper, detailing the true story of the movements, was recently read by 
me before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, at its annual con- 
vention in Nashville, Tenn. This paper will be published in the next issue 
of the Zennessee Historical Magazine. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER. By Ashley H. Thorndike. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1916. xiv-+-472 pp. 

Professor Thorndike’s Shakespeare's Theater, instead of being, 
as one may possibly suppose from reading the title, a discussion 
merely of the structure and equipment of the Elizabethan play- 
house, is a comprehensive survey of ‘‘all the information that 
we possess in regard to the theater of Shakespeare’s time.”’ 
Consequently the book, in addition to the full chapters on the 
playhouses and the methods of stage presentation, contains 
chapters dealing with the general stage history of the period, 
Shakespeare’s London, the dramatists and the dramatic com- 
panies of the era, governmental regulations of the drama, 
Elizabethan actors and acting, and the audience. The volume also 
contains a large number of valuable illustrations, an interesting 
collection of stage directions illustrating the uses of the curtains 
and the inner stage, and a well-chosen list of books and articles 
dealing with Shakespeare’s theatre. 

In attempting to cover such an enormous field, Professor 
Thorndike has done remarkably well. Unlike many “‘surveys,”’ 
his book is complete and abreast of the times. Though certain 
scholars may regret that limitations of space forbade his giving 
more fully his reasons for holding conclusions contrary to their 
own, and though a few specialists may lament that he has not 
attempted to settle such vexing problems as stage lighting, hours 
of performance, and theatrical music, he has wisely, no doubt, 
chosen to devote most of his energy toa general discussion of 
more important matters. 

In dealing with the vast amount of uncertainty which needs 
must find a place in any book dealing with Shakespeare’s 
theatre Professor Thorndike is, as a rule, especially careful. In 
his discussion of the much-disputed problem of staging he is 
more liberal and less combative than most students of the subject; 
he is even hopeful that the opposing factions—‘‘alternationists”’ 
and advocates of simultaneous settings—may soon effect a lasting 
compromise. But the very chapter in which this hope is ex- 
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pressed will, I predict, call forth more dissenting voices than 
any other chapter in his book; for Professor Thorndike’s 
theory of staging, a modified and more sensible form of the 
theory recently set forth by Albright, will continue to appeal 
to many as being too regular and systematic in its perfection, 
too lavish in its demands on the stage curtains, too insistent 
on confining heavy properties—notably trees—to the inner stage, 
too strict in its demand that the stage rarely represent two 
distinct localities simultaneously. He sanely admits that there 
were exceptions to the system of stage presentation which he 
advocates, and he grants that it was not perfected until about 
1600 or later, but in spite of these exceptions and restrictions, 
he still leans too heavily on Albright to satisfy those who have 
approached the public stage from the point of view of medizeval 
drama and the court rather than from the point of view of the 
Restoration theatre. 

Now although I am not what Professor Thorndike calls ‘‘an 
extreme advocate of incongruity,’’ and although I believe his 
theory as to a development in the methods of presenting plays to 
be in a large measure correct, I also believe that the anti-alter- 
nationists will have considerable ground for complaint against 
his discussion. His treatment at least gives the impression that 
he has overemphasized apparent survivals of Elizabethan methods 
in the staging of the Restoration period at the expense of the 
influence exerted upon the public theatre of Shakespeare’s time 
by medizvai practices and by contemporary court and continental 
methods. When the Restoration theatres opened, they no doubt 
carried on various features of stage presentation employed at the 
closing of the theatres in 1642, but most of these features, there 
is good reason to believe, were such as had been occasioned by 
the employment of ‘‘scenes’’ on the court and university stages, 
and even in regular London theatres prior to 1642. Just when 
and to what extent simultaneous settings gave place to a regular 
method of staging which resembles more nearly the methods 
employed in Restoration plays and modern melodramas, it is 
obviously impossible to say. But in discussing such matters one 
important consideration, it seems to me, must be borne constantly 
in mind: The fact that a few dramas were presented in the 
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regular London theatres during the period 1590-1610 in the 
manner advocated by the “‘extreme advocates of incongruity,”’ 
is proved by evidence that is clear, direct, and unmistakable; 
and on the other hand that a single play during the same period 
was staged in the manner described by Professor Thorndike in 
his analysis of such dramas as Zhe Yorkshire Tragedy and 
Antony and Cleopatra, is indicated by evidence that is largely, 
if not entirely, presumptive. 

Though Professor Thorndike is very careful in his treatment 
of uncertainties, there are in his book certain uncompromising 
statements which, I believe, are at least debatable; such, for 
instance, as his contention (p. 5) that the ‘‘peculiar nature of 
the physical stage of Shakespeare’s time is the result of the 
development in the professional theaters, and little affected by 
court practice,’’ and the assertion (p. 23) that footlights were 
not used until the Restoration. It is surely not unreasonable 
to think that more than one feature of that extremely elastic 
stage which Professor Thorndike says was in operation as early 
as 1576 may have been suggested to Burbage and his fellows by 
their experiences with the types of stage employed at court ; and 
there is some reason to think that the so-called Red Bull picture 
represents pre-Restoration conditions in the matter of stage 
lights. I may say here incidentally that, so far as I know, there 
is no evidence to prove that footlights were employed in the 
Restoration theatres. It may also be mentioned here that the 
statement that the Red Bull “alone carried the traditions of the 
open-air public theaters into the period after the Restoration” 
(p. 60) is surely doubtful, in view of Mr. W. J. Lawrence's 
evidence (Fortnightly Review, May, 1916) that this theatre had 
been roofed before 1660. 

A few of Professor Thorndike’s statements are open to more 
serious doubt. The opinion, for example, that the Swan was 
probably designed to be used as a bear-garden as well as a place 
for plays (p. 59) is clearly at variance with the early statements 
of travellers in England, such as Hentzner, DeWitt, and Platter, 
who carefully distinguish the theatres from the bear-garden ; and 
Platter, in 1599, expressly states that the place for bear-baiting 
is entirely different in structure from the theatres (Anglia XXII, 
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460). There are the best of reasons for thinking that, with the 
exception of the Hope, which apparently proved a failure in 
this respect, no regular Elizabethan playhouse was used for both 
drama and bear-baiting during the same period of its existence. 
In this connection, Professor Thorndike’s statement (p. 41) that 
for years after the permanent theatres were built plays were 
given in “the places for bear baiting”’ is, it seems to me, too 
sweeping. An occasional play may have been given at the 
Bear Garden, but the evidence for any such performances is 
both extremely scanty and questionable. Again, the drastic 
order against plays in London which Professor Thorndike, 
following Dean Gildersleeve, assigns to the year 1582 (p. 228), 
seems to have been issued somewhat earlier, as shown by the 
documents printed by Mrs. Stopes (Harrison’s Description of 
England, IV, 320); and he apparently accepts (p. 201 n.) Dean 
Gildersleeve’s statement regarding the April (1559) proclamation 
against plays, a statement which is surely inaccurate (see Modern 
Philology, 1X, 545). 

Not so objectionable are a few assertions that are a little mis- 
leading in that they are a trifle too sweeping. Speaking of the 
private theatres, he writes (p. 128) that “the stage was now 
indoors, without a special heaven and without pillars.’’ This is 
true only in so far as the word Aeaven means a special cover for 
the stage, for the Blackfriars, as we learn from the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Zhe Variety (pub. 1649), had a “Players heaven” 
to which gallants could ascend by means of a throne and there 
drink healths in the “clouds.” Likewise the words (p. 184) 
with reference to masques—‘“‘curiously the front curtain does 
not seem ever to have been lowered in order to hide the shift- 
ing’’— must be slightly modified in view of the description of 
the arch and “prospective of ruins’’ employed in Nabbes’ 
Microcosmus, published in 1637, as presented at Salisbury Court. 
This particular “perspective of ruins,” it will be remembered, 
was “drawne still before the other scenes whilst they varied.” 
It is curious indeed that the court stage was so tardy in using 
the front curtain to conceal the shifting of scenes, if, as Professor 
Thorndike argues, the public theatres had long since perfected a 
system of staging by which all heavy properties were regularly 
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confined to the inner stage and their shifting concealed by 
curtains. 

A few possible errors of omission may also be mentioned. 
The discussion of the Fortune Theatre (pp. 57-58) must be 
supplemented by W. J. Lawrence’s recent Restoration Stage 
Nurseries (Herrig’s Archiv, 1915, pp. 301-315); and in spite of 
Professor Thorndike’s assertion that his bibliography is not 
intended to be complete, one is nevertheless surprised to find 
that it does not include such works as Schelling’s The Elizabethan 
Playhouse (Pub. of Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
America, 1910), and the discussions of the Elizabethan stage 
found in certain volumes of the Porter and Clarke edition of 
Shakespeare folios. More serious, it seems to me, is the failure 
to make use of Serlio’s book on architecture, a work which was 
published as early as 1548 and which no doubt exercised more 
or less influence on the Elizabethan court stage. In a book 
which purports to be “virtually the first effort at a systematic 
survey of the relations between the court and public theaters” 
of the Elizabethan period, many students would be pleased to 
possess reproductions of the extremely interesting diagrams of a 
stage which Serlio found practicable and his no less interesting 
designs of the various stage settings advocated in the well-known 
passage by Vitruvius. Serlio’s book, it may be added, is 
accessible, both in the original and Peake’s 1611 translation, in 
the Boston Public Library. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that Professor Thorndike’s 
volume, in spite of its weight, is an attractive piece of book- 
making. One noteworthy misprint, however is to be found on 
page 204, where the famous law against rogues and vagabonds 
is dated 1872. 

But enough of what may be regarded as petty fault-finding. 
As a whole, Shakespeare's Theater is an excellent general survey 
of a large and difficult subject, and as such should be owned by 
all students of the Elizabethan period. T. S. GRAVES. 
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THROUGH COLLEGE ON NOTHING A YEAR. Recorded by Christian Gauss. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


To all who are interested in the relation of Democracy to 
American colleges—especially the college so often styled for 
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“rich men’s sons’’—this little book will come with much of the 
force of a revelation. To the growing boy from our crowded 
cities or poverty-stricken countrysides who has caught the gleam 
of what a college course may mean, but is poor in the where- 
withal in proportion as he is rich in “spunk,” the present 
narrative may well be the timely match that sets the whole hay- 
stack of his ambition aflame. While to the ‘“boys”’ of all ages 
this breezy account of hardships conquered through sheer grit 
and oftentimes ‘‘nerve’’ will cause many a realistic novel to 
pale into insignificance, because facts are always the strangest 
fiction. 

The book itself, “literally recorded from a student’s story” 
by Professor Gauss of Princeton is of intense interest from the 
first page, when our hero tells of his home surroundings in one 
of New York’s most hopeless suburbs, to the last chapters, 
when after four happy years at ‘‘the best old place of all,” he 
begins to philosophize on what the experience has meant to him. 
The body of the book tells in the raciest English of his sur- 
mounting seemingly impossible obstacles, of his iron will when 
forced to work at the expense of his needed sleep, and— what 
is most touching of all—his resentment when his pride is un- 
wittingly hurt by failure to understand his self-reliant American- 
ism. Finally we learn how in his senior year he emerges as 
one of “the undergraduate business managers,”’ with more than 
enough money for his immediate needs, time to enjoy himself a 
little less strenuously than before, and a realization that the four 
happiest years of his life are almost over. But this brings us 
again to his concluding reflections on the benefits his college 
course has brought him. And he can tell them best in his own 
words :— 

“As I look back at it now I feel I got a great deal out of 
it. Most of it didn’t come in the way I had expected. It 
didn’t come from books. To me the greatest thing was 
learning how to talk and deal with my fellow-men, and the 
opportunity which I have had of meeting fellows from all 
walks of life and all parts of the country in the friendly and 
intimate way which I could never have enjoyed otherwise. 


Ninety per cent you are glad to know; nine per cent you 
are very glad to know; and one per cent you wouldn't have 
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missed knowing for your life. I suppose the thing I treas- 
ure most about it is my friends. 

ere Then you can’t help being a little more tolerant 
after seeing different classes of fellows and learning their 
various characteristics. I respect anyone’s belief now, even 
if it’s in the white elephant. 

“Well, this sense of close friendship and unity of interest 
with many men is more to me than anything else, because I 
never dreamed that it could exist. Yes, college men are 
different as a class from the men I would have met outside. 
If before I came here I had met someone who was doing 
something shady I would have said, ‘Well, that’s life.’ But 
if now after I get out I should run across any classmate of 
mine doing something crooked, it would break me up pretty 
badly. And, between you and me, I don’t think that will 


happen.” W. S. Rusk. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CANAL ZONE. By George W. Goethals. Princeton 
University Press. $1.00. 


THe MILITARY OBLIGATION OF CITIZENSHIP. By Leonard Wood. 
Princeton University Press. $0.75. 


These two little volumes from the Princeton University Press 
are as interesting to contrast as to compare. The first is con- 
cerned almost entirely with the solution of some unusual problems 
of government which arose in times of peace when such matters 
as the fortification of the Panama Canal and the Monroe Doctrine 
seemed hardly more than academic questions; while the second 
contains three addresses which General Wood has made since 
August, 1914, and which come like a clarion-call to his easy-going 
fellow-countrymen to rouse themselves from their foolhardy 
lethargy and make the necessary preparations for war as the best 
insurance of peace. The books are alike in that they are both 
timely and authoritative, while delightful illustrations make the 
volumes doubly attractive; but they are as different as the 
world before and after Waterloo’s centennial year. 

Governor Goethals in the two Stafford Little lectures which 
compose his volume tells not of the engineering feats which the 
construction of the canal involved or the sanitary triumphs it 
occasioned, but of the less known difficulties to which American 
occupation of a strip of land ceded by a newly formed republic 
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gave rise. The problems were doubled by the peculiar purposes 
to which the new territory was to be put and the fact that 
Panama never gave up her claim to at least a partial sovereignty 
over her late offspring. When to these international troubles 
were added the sluggish action of the American Congress in 
approving any but a representative government—a palpable 
absurdity under the circumstances— and the clumsy working of 
the commission at Washington with the Canal authorities, causing 
friction between civil and military interests, there are few readers 
who do not rejoice when President Roosevelt’s judicious use of 
the “big stick” appears, and its result—‘‘a Government by 
Executive Order.” Thereupon a form of government, with 
executive and judicial powers principally, was evolved at leisure, 
which now gives promise of working with increasing smoothness 
and efficiency ; while the tariff and other matters of dispute with 
Panama were settled amicably and advantageously to both 
parties. 

The first address of General Wood’s volume, delivered in the 
spring of 1915 before the students of Princeton University and 
inaugurating the local preparedness movement, is a convincing 
arraignment of the do-nothing policy that most Americans 
favored until recently. Indeed, the very fact that much of the 
substance of the lecture is now part of our common knowledge 
and its warnings measurably out of date is the greatest possible 
compliment to its author, who by his Plattsburg scheme, his 
constant lecturing, and his work in and out of season for an 
adequate degree of preparedness, has aroused all true patriots to 
an active interest in matters of such importance. 

A brief address before the Lake Mohonk Peace Conference, 
which must have caused some fluttering in the dovecote, and one 
before the boys of St. Paul’s School (which unfortunately repeats 
much of the Princeton lecture) bring the volume to a close. A 
preface by President Hibben is included. The constantly re- 
peated quotation from “Light Horse’”’ Harry Lee gives the 
point of view of both author and sponsor: ‘That government is 
a murderer of its citizens which sends them to the field unin- 
formed and untaught, where they are to meet men of the same 
age and strength, mechanized by education and discipline for 
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battle.”” This statement was based on experience in the Revo- 
lutionary War and has been more than proved in all the wars 
since. Yet America it just awakening! W. S. Rusk. 


CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE. By Elsworth Huntington. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2.50 net. 


In efforts to explain the growth of civilization writers like 
Buckle have recognized the importance of climate in determin- 
ing or limiting human activities, but few if any writers of this 
type have gone beyond the realm of descriptive accounts and 
attempted to establish any scientific relation between the climate 
of any region and the civilization which has developed in that 
region. Professor Huntington has made a scientific attempt to 
discover the importance of the climatic factor in civilization as 
other authors have attempted to estimate or evaluate the influence 
of race, religion, or education as a cultural factor. The funda- 
mental hypothesis of the author, as stated in his own words, is 
this: ‘‘To-day a certain peculiar type of climate prevails wher- 
ever civilization is high. In the past the same type seems to 
have prevailed wherever a great civilization arose Therefore, 
such a climate seems to be a necessary condition of great prog- 
ress.’’ A climate of this type giving the necessary climatic 
stimulus would be one, roughly speaking, without undue extremes 
of seasonal temperature, either hot or cold, without deficiency or 
excess of humidity, combined with moderate changes in temper- 
ature from day to day. The author distinctly disclaims the 
intent to ignore other factors in civilization than that of climate. 
He simply urges that climate be accorded its due position along 
with the rest. Neither does he maintain that an ideal climate 
is the cause of a high civilization, for he clearly avers that the 
cause of a high civilization (in distinction from a conditioning 
element) is far deeper than the fact of climate. 

Two lines of investigation are followed to prove the climatic 
hypothesis. One is by the study of the influence of present cli- 
matic activities upon human activities. Part of the material for 
this line of investigation is found in the records of 500 factory 
operatives in Connecticut cities, 3000 or 4000 factory operatives 
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in Southern cities, and over 1700 students at the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and the Military Academy at West Point. 
The efficiency of these factory operatives and students was found 
to vary with climatic conditions. From the various sources a map 
is constructed which shows the distribution of climatic energy 
or the climatic conditions under which men are most active and 
efficient in their work, both physical and mental. This map 
showing the distribution of climatic energy is compared with a 
map showing the present distribution of civilization and the 
regions of great climatic energy and stimulus are seen to corres- 
pond in a remarkable way with the regions showing the most 
developed civilization. 

The second line of approach to test the climatic hypothesis of 
civilization is the study of the past. Differences between the 
present distribution of climatic energy and that of the past are 
said to be caused by the shifting of the climatic zones which in 
turn is caused largely by variations in the location of the storm 
belt. This is a vital point of criticism, as the author readily 
admits; for students are not yet agreed as to the reality of 
climatic changes. Until this supposition of climatic change is 
more definitely established the climatic hypothesis of civilization 
must remain in doubt. 

A wealth of material has been collected by the author to sup- 
port the thesis of the book. This varies considerably in value. 
At certain points there are not enough definitely determined 
facts to make all the links of the chain of evidence equally strong. 
The author frankly recognizes this and admits the provisional 
character of his conclusions. Yet there is enough material 
tending to show the probability of the conclusions reached to 
warrant the most thoughtful consideration. Even if man is 
more dependent upon nature than he first thought, the scientific 
realization of that fact, as Professor Huntington points out, is 
the first step towards freedom. James G. STEVENS. 


THE Stoic PHILosopnHy (Conway Memorial Lecture). By Gilbert Murray. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1915. Pp. 74. 


Whether interested in philosophy or literature, religion or 
ethics, personal religion or social, the fairly cultured general 
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reader will find this delightful little book to be a small gift 
perhaps, but from the larger gods. All too seldom does it happen 
that a lecturer is at once literary, genial, witty, practical, full of 
insight, and gifted with the magic of personality. Professor 
Gilbert Murray, however, shows himself possessed of these traits 
in this the sixth memorial lecture in honor of the late Moncure 
D. Conway — American, Methodist minister, Unitarian minister, 
freethinker, philanthropist, cosmopolitan—a modern stoic whose 
memory may well be kept green in this lecture on Stoicism. 
Take this as a sample of the author's power of clear-cut and 
simple yet eloquent interpretation: “Rank, riches, social dis- 
tinction, health, pleasure, barriers of race or nation— what will 
those things matter before the tribunal of truth? Not a jot. 
Nothing but goodness is good. It is what you are that matters 
—what you yourself are ; and all these things are not you. They 
are external, they depend not on you alone, but on other people. 
The thing that really matters depends on you, and on none but 
you. From this there flows a very important and surprising 
conclusion. You possess already, if you only really knew it, all 
that is worth desiring. The good is yours if you but will it. 
You need fear nothing. You are safe, inviolable, utterly free. 
A wicked man or an accident can cause you pain, break your 
leg, make you ill, but no earthly power can make you good or 
bad except yourself, and to be good or bad is the only thing 
that matters.’’ What zs goodness? “It is living or acting 
according to Phusis [Nature], working with Phusis [Evolution] 
in her eternal effort towards perfection. . . . Living according 
to nature... . means living according to the spirit which 
makes the world grow and progress.”’ Following this is a 
felicitous statement of the Stoic idea of Nature as a “law which 
is alive, which is itself life.’’ [Compare Bergson.] But the Stoic 
‘Phusis’ has more ‘sense’ than Bergson’s ¢/an vital, for Phusis is 
purposeful, “like a foreseeing, forethinking power — Providence.”’ 
But Nature is not all. It is but God's instrumental self: His 
essential Self wants codperation from us. Say the Stoics: “God 
might have preferred chained slaves for his fellow-workers, but, 
as a matter of fact, he preferred free men.” Play the Game! 
God “is not a fool to judge you by your mere success or failure. 
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Success or failure is a thing He can determine without stirring a 
hand. It hardly interests Him. What interests Him is the one 
thing which He cannot determine —the action of your free will 
and conscious will.”’ 

Professor Murray sums up Stoic religion in a phrase borrowed 
from Professor Edwyn Bevan: “A Friend behind phenomena!” 

Possibly a reviewer should sometimes reward his readers. If 
this idea be permissible, perhaps the reviewer may be pardoned 
for helping to perpetuate Professor Murray’s illustration of antz- 
stoicism as shown in the celebrated ‘“‘eighteenth-century lady's 
epitaph which ends: ‘Bland, passionate, and deeply religious, 
she was second cousin to the Earl of Leitrim, and of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’’ Let us (perhaps pharisaically) rejoice 
that the epitaph and the spirit that animated it were not “made 
in America”! THOMAS PEARCE BAILEY. 


WuatT SHOULD | BELIEVE? AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE, GROUNDS 
AND VALUE OF THE FAITHS OF SCIENCE, SOCIETY, MORALS AND RE- 
LIGION. By George Trumbull Ladd. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1915. Pp. xiii-+-275. 

Twenty-odd years ago President Stanley Hall, the celebrated 
encyclopedist of adolescence, reviewed one of Dr. Ladd’s books; 
though admiring the solid scholarliness of the work, he com- 
plained of the heaviness of the style. And now we have this 
same Dr. Ladd writing philosophy for the man in the street! 
The last score of years, however, have seen the genial author in 
many lands, and have mellowed his style as well as his thought. 
Although occasionally he ventures on a trunkline sentence (on 
page 161, for example, there is a sentence of six-score words), 
his writing is always clear, often fitting, sometimes felicitous, 
never cheap. Even when he ‘‘quotes’’ slang for pedagogic pur- 
poses, as on pages 173, 175, 177, he dignifies the slang instead 
of degrading his thought. When we find him speaking (on page 
seven) of the ‘‘petty methods of the guestionnaire or the psy- 
chological laboratory’’ (Stanley Hall’s pet methods), we can 
imagine the veteran Ladd still unconsciously ‘‘hitting back.”’ 

This book is one of a series. Its predecessors have been: 
What Can I Know? and What Ought I To Do? A fourth book 
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is promised: What May I Hope? May we hope that Dr. Ladd 
will give us a little treatise on What Should I Admire ?—practical 
zsthetics. 

Since the series is evidently meant to furnish some ‘‘Wisdom 
Literature’ of philosophy for the intelligent cultured layman, 
we can best do justice to the book by setting down some of its 
choicest thoughts. Here are a few samples: ‘‘Choose your be- 
liefs according to their harmonies with your total experience and 
with the experience of the wise of the race; and according to 
the reasonable satisfaction they afford to your own self and to 
the needs for the safe-conducting of the practical life’’ (p. 122). 
‘‘Some men’s knowledge are by no means so rational as other 
men’s beliefs’’ (p. 149); ‘‘To get from Nature ¢o Spirit . . . 
we have only to get more deeply into nature’ (p. 158); ‘Virtue 
is the realization by the actual and historical Self of an ideal 
selfhood’ (p. 194); ‘‘Of course man makes his own gods and 


his own Alone God; . . . .. man has no other way of perceiving 
or conceiving or imagining anything, than his own ‘ man-like’ 
way’’ (p. 247). 


When Dr. Ladd flings at pragmatism (p. 207), the judicious 
grieve to note his lumping together of pragmatists and Nietzsch- 
eans; one even suspects that patient, sympathetic, and generous 
analysis may find more sanity and idealism in Nietzsche than Dr. 
Ladd’s othodox soul can discover. 

That our author is not, however, dangerously orthodox, let 
this last quotation, gravely humorous, attest: ‘*‘We are quite 
determinedly opposed to the conception so current and so se- 
ductive in unreflecting minds, which would have us regard the 
beliefs of religion as essentially to be taken in the form of ‘pap’ 
prepared by the ‘Unknown’ for sensitive nerves and weak diges- 
tions, rather than as strong meat fed from the divine hand to 
those who crave nourishment that shall fit them for the intellec- 
tual as well as moral struggles of the present life’’ (p. 221). 
William James would have enjoyed this thought, which represents 
some of us as being advanced from the spoon stage to the fork 
stage, without any handling of the fork by ourselves! 

T. P. Barey. 
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SAPPHO IN LEVKAS AND OTHER Poems. By William Alexander Percy. 
Yale University Press. 


Mr. Percy, as a poet, loves best the woods of Sicily and 
Greece, but he learned to write poetry in the woods of Sewanee. 
It is a pleasure to record here the distinction which so loyal an 
alumnus has already won as a poet, and to mention some of the 
qualities of his Sappho in Levkas and Other Poems. The volume 
contains forty-two poems. Two of these are monologues of 
some length, ten are sonnets; the rest are odes, songs, and brief 
lyrics usually of a descriptive character. The poems deal with 
a diversity of subjects, ranging, for instance, from Sappho to St. 
Francis of Assissi, and they have apparently been written over a 
period of years. But through them all we see certain qualities 
more or less constant: a fineness of tone and sentiment, a love 
of beauty — especially perhaps of music and of color,—a delicate 
taste in the choice of words, a command of smooth and har- 
monious metre. 

Many may find “St. Francis to the birds”’ the most winning and 
thoughtful poem in the work. But in its prevailing tone it is 
apart from most of the other poems. The dominant mood of 
the volume,—the mood which seems to find the most earnest 
and happy expression,—is one of gentle sorrow, of sweet and 
contemplative melancholy. The poet with a music-lover’s heart 
delights in the song of the mocking-bird chanting the triumphal 
hymn of young America. But as he listens he thinks how much 
fairer yet is the song of the Sicilian nightingale,—‘‘sharp with a 
hundred centuries of pain.” April charms him, but he loves 
autumn better than the spring. Often he sings of love and joy in 
retrospect. In “Longing,” “The Happy Isles,” ‘““Arcady Lost,” 
he muses over bygone pleasures that once turned woods and isles 
of earth to Paradise. Sappho, about to die, celebrates in 
“fragrant fiery song’”’ the beauty and the wildness of her passion 
for that beloved one whose presence she has fled. 

Certainly, except for “St. Francis to the Birds,” this poet's 
‘sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.’ But if 
we are tempted to gauge the genius of the poet from this 
particular volume, we have to remember that these poems are 
only the first fruits. Fine as they are, they give promise of a yet 
larger achievement. G. &. 
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Tue History OF ENGLISH BALLADRY. By Frank Egbert Bryant. Boston: 
The Gorham Press. 


This is a collection of essays by the late Professor Bryant of 
the University of Kansas, whose untimely death cut short his 
work at the very beginning of his career. Though his study of 
the ballad is a mere preliminary historical sketch, extending 
through the reign of Elizabeth and designed as an introduction 
to a comprehensive work on the whole subject, it gives evidence 
of critical judgment and sound scholarship. It covers a field 
that has not been sufficiently investigated, and the results at- 
tained lead us to regret that Professor Bryant did not live to 
complete his original design. Besides the title essay, the volume 
contains an analysis of Lessing's theories in the Laocoon (a 
study which won the praise of German critics); “On the Con- 
servation of Language in a New Country”’; some comments on 
lines in Beowulf; a translation of the 7hrymskwitha in allitera- 
tive form,—all papers exhibiting originality of thought and 
freshness of treatment. 


THE Home Book OF VERSE For YOUNG FOLKs. Selected and arranged by 
Burton E. Stevenson. Decorations by Willy Pogany. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 


This volume of more than five hundred pages, handsomely 
bound in blue and gold and artistically decorated by Pogany, 
contains four hundred and twenty-five verses and poems judi- 
ciously selected and skilfully arranged so as to suit the varying 
tastes of children from the nursery to the college. The poems 
are arranged in the following groups: In the Nursery, The Duty 
of Children, Rhymes of Childhood, Just Nonsense, Fairy Land, 
The Glad Evangel, The Wonderful World, Studies in Rhyme, 
My Country, The Happy Warrior, Life Lessons, A Garland of 
Gold. In the Index is given the date of birth and death of 
each author, and the list of authors extends from the time 
of Shakespeare to the preseut day. Such a book, so com- 
prehensive in its range and so complete and thorough it its 
choice of genuinely good verse, ought to find a place in every 
household. 
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ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Aurelio M. Espinosa and Clifford 
G. Allen. Cincinnati and New York: American Book Company. 


This book ‘‘furnishes enough material in Spanish grammar, 
texts, conversation, and composition for one year of college and 
two years of high-school work, granting that about one half of 
the time be given to the reading and translation of literary 
texts.”” The last four lessons are exclusively of a commercial 
character, so as to give a good practical basis for business cor- 
respondence in Spanish. Excellent illustrations of cities and 
cathedrals in South America and Spain accompany the text, 
and a complete vocabulary, both English-Spanish and Spanish- 
English, is provided. 


THE INVASION OF AMERICA. By Julius Muller. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Company. 

This account of an imaginary invasion of our country, written 
with no desire to ‘“‘scare’’ and “based on the inexorable math- 
ematics of war,” tells in journalistic style, illustrated by numer- 
ous maps and photographs, how an army of less than half a mil- 


lion men landed in New England and in an increditably short time 
made themselves masters of New England and New York, while 
the rest of the country looked on in helpless horror. After 
exacting enormous tribute the invaders sailed away before an 
adequate army could be raised to exact vengeance on them. 
The book is a thoroughly convincing document in favor of 
preparedness. 


SoOcIAL ADAPTATION. By L. M. Bristol. Cambridge: The University Press. 

1915. 

An excellent hand-book or historiographical account of the 
doctrine of social progress from its inception in the writings of 
Auguste Comte. Social adaptation is described as “such rela- 
tionship between an organism, species, social group or institu- 
tion as is favorable to existence and growth”’; or, dynamically, 
“as the process by which such a unity becomes and continues 
in fayorable relation to its environment.” H. A. 





